





FROM COAST TO COAST THE WORD WAS: “I LIKE MIKE” 
That was the general reaction to the visit of Soviet First Deputy Premier Anas- 
tas Mikoyan (shown above with young Chicago friend). The wise money said 
that if he were running for office in the U.S. he’d be a shoo-in. 





THE CONSERVATIVE GRIP IS STRONG 





Pressure on Congress needed 


to give it liberal backbone 


By Louis E. Burnham 

F LYNDON JOHNSON and Sam Ray- 

burn have their way, the record of 

the newly-convened 86th Congress will 

sound like a playback of the the 85th. 

And thus far Texas’ chief gifts to the 

formidable national cult of moderation, 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon“ and 

House Speaker Sam, have pretty much 
had their way. 

Johnson’s rout of the Senate liberals 
‘in three successive votes on filibuster 
rules brought into sharp relief the fact 
that election returns alone do not. de- 
termine the balance of power in Con- 
gress. 

In the House Rayburn didn’t even have 
to work up a sweat to put down the 
widely-publicized liberal “revolt” against 
the reactionary power of the Rules Com- 
mittee and the seating of Little Rock 
segregationist Dale Alford. When the 
Speaker curtly indicated that he prefer- 
red things just as they are, the liberal 
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warriors retired, in the words of the N.Y. 
Herald Tribyne, with “a few snorts and 
some shuffling of feet.” 


SECOND THOUGHT: It was as though 
the Congressional leaders, deaf to the 
popular mandate implicit in last Novem- 
ber’s Democratic electoral sweep, came 
to Washington with the words of the 
ancient Roman poet, Ovid, ringing in 
their ears: 

“Take this at least, this last advice, 

my son, 

Keep a stiff rein, and move but 

gently on: 

The coursers of themselves will run 

too fast, 

Your art must be to moderate their 

haste.” 

The liberal coursers—15 new Senators 
and scores of frestmen Representatives 
who gave the Democrats lopsided major- 
ities in both houses—broke from the bar- 
rier with a flourish but seemed to slow 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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FOREIGN MINISTERS IN SPRING? 





Mikoyan visit raises 
hope for a top-level 
U.S.-Soviet meeting 


By Kumar Goshal 


OVIET DEPUTY Premier Mikoyan’s 
unorthodox visit to the U.S. was a 
remarkable example of Moscow’s ingenui- 
ty in skirting seemingly -insurmountable 
roablocks to international understanding. 
Washington has repeatedly rejected 
Moscow’s overtures for a frank top-level 
conference of Amevican and Soviet lead- 
ers without a rigid agenda. In such a 
give-and-take, it felt, there might emerge 
some areas of East-West agreement, 
however small, and a measure of under- 
standing. 

Against this background Mikoyan came 
to the U.S. on a tourist’s holiday. On the 
“holiday” he held long conferences with 
the President, the Vice President, the 
Secy. of State and several Congressmen. 
Unhampered by diplomatic protocol, he 
roamed the country at will and met and 
talked with more people in all walks of 








An analysis of the President’s Budget 
Message and the Economic Report will 
be carried in next week’s Guardian. 








life than he could ever have hoped to do 
if he had come on official invitation. 


CANDID ANSWERS: Time alone will re- 
veal the full measure of Mikoyan’s ac- 
complishments. His conversations with 
high officials, bankers and industrialists 
remained confidential. But some conclu- 
sions may be drawn from his public state- 
ments, his candid answers to questions 
by the press and hits of information drop- 
ped by some of those with whom he con- 
ferred. 

He left no doubt about Moscow’s desire 
for peaceful coexistence; for developing 
a Soviet living standard second to none; 
for mutual understanding on the basis of 
reasonable compromise. Time and again 
he gave priority to the issue of a Ger- 
many that presented no threat to its 
neighbors. Above all, he expressed pride 
and confidence in the Soviet social sys- 
tem and insisted that Washington deal 


with Moscow as an equal. 

Mikoyan noted that “capitalism exists” 
and has achieved “substantial success” in 
several countries, especially in America} 
communism also exists and has succeed- 
ed in a number of countries, especially 
the Soviet Union and China. He said: 

“Capitalism will continue so long as 
the people of the country involved will 
support or tolerate that system ... Our 
people do not want or need to interfere 
in the internal affairs of other countries, 
but we do not want other countries to 
interfere in our internal affairs either. 
Competition and peaceful coexistence are 
better than war and the danger of war.” 


“LET US COMPETE”: He conceded that 
“Americans today have a higher standard 
of living than ours. We would like to over- 
take the Americans, but this surely is no 
threat to you.” He argued that ‘our suc- 
cess in improving the lot of our people” 
will benefit people in capitalist countries 
as well, because capitalists “will improve 
the condition of their workers’ lives so 
as not to lose their own power or influ« 
ence.” “Therefore,” he said, “let us... 
compete with and emulate each other.” 

Mikoyan insisted that the Soviet posi- 
tion on Berlin and Germany was not ine 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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Vicky in London Evening Standard 
“Would you be interested in this red-hot 
sun—just made in the U.S.S.R.?” 





TWO LITTLE BOYS DENIED FREEDOM IN NORTH CAROLINA 





Kissing case’ becomes a major civil rights battle 


ANOVER THOMPSON and David 

“Fuzzy’’ Simpson, the ten- and eight- 
year-old Negro boys who had been held 
in a juvenile home in Hoffman, N.C., 
because of a kiss, had their day in court 
on Jan. 12. On the initiative of lawyers 
provided by the national office of the 
NAACP and the Committee to Combat 
Racial Injustice, they were brought be- 
fore Superior Court Judge Walter E. 
Johnston Jr. in Wadesboro, N.C. 


For three hours they sat with their 
mothers and listened intently as their 
lawyers argued for their release and 
State Atty. Gen. Malcolm Seawell op- 
posed it. When the judge decided for 


the state they clung to their mothers’ 
hands and wept. As they were led out 
of the courtroom to be returned to the 
Harrison Training School for Delinquent 
Boys, it became clear that what had be- 
gun as a routine effort to secure humane 
treatment for two obscure, underprivi- 
leged children had become a major front 
in the Southwide battle for equal civil 
rights. 

‘ASSAULT’: Principal witnesses were J. 
Hampton Price, acting judge of the 
Union County Juvenile Court who had 
committed the boys last Nov. 4, and Rob- 
ert F. Williams, local NAACP president, 
who had spark-plugged a national de- 


fense movement. 

The kiss had been innocent enough. 
A seven-year-old white girl had kissed 
Hanover while the boys and a group of 
white children were playing in a ditch. 
But the boys had been held incommuni- 
cado for six days in the Monroe city 
jail, threatened with lynching and then 
carted off to reform school. The charge 
had been “assault on females.” 

National revulsion at the treatment of 
the children had obviously stunned and 
angered North Carolina officials. Gov. 
Luther H. Hodges had sent long letters 
to GUARDIAN readers and other citi- 

(Contintied on Page 10) 
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Changing the world 
READING, VT. 
I mail every copy of my 
GUARDIAN bundle, including my 
own after I have finisned with it, 


to someone of importance in 
public life—lawyers, town offic- 
ers etc., and T do believe I have® 
helped change Vermont politics. 
Our new Congressman, William 
Neyer, has received the GUARD- 
IAN via m.yself and I noticed 
thet Sam Ogden, Rutland Her- 
ald scribe, said in an article that 
he didn’t dare to vote for any- 
one else because of Meyer’s 
stand vn foreign affairs and 
bomb «ests. Sam has received 
the @UARDIAN from me. 
Kcep up your good work. I 

heve no criticism to offer. Hope 
w+ can get Belfrage back here 
aca soon. Good luck to all you 
foik of good will. 

John Kangas 


Space-saver 


BLOOMFIELD, CONN. 

Here’s a suggestion: 

Cut out that “How Crazy Can 
You Get” Dept. and replace it 
with a box entitled “Signs of 
Ccemmon Sense in our Govern- 
ment Officials.” This would re- 
quire only a short blank space 
below the heading and give more 
room for your interesting letters. 

Fred M. Mansur 


A Forty-Niner writes 


SPENARD, ALASKA 

Congratulations on Bendiner’s 
article, “Alaska: A Frontier 
Land and Spirit.” 

You said that our Alaska la- 
bor movement is mostly middle- 
of-the-road. From what I read 
and see, it appears that our mid- 
dle-of-the-road officials are left 
of your labor movement in the 
old 48. It also appears that even 
our conservative and reactionary 
Republicans are as progressive, 
or better, than the so-called 
“liberal wing” of the Northern 

emocrats down there. 

As an old sourdough (native) 
of Alaska, I’m glad you correct- 
ly pointed out there is a lot of 
opportunity opening up in our 
new state. Unfortunately, you 
did not clarify in your readers’ 
minds the wrong impression 
about our weather. Sure, we are 
quite a distance north. It gets 
cold in the winter. But I have 
seen it a lot colder down in St. 
Paul, Chicago, Detroit and New 
York City. 

We have wonderful warm, 
pleasant summers. In the inter- 
fors we have plenty hot sum- 
mers. Our state is warmed by 
“the same Japanese stream that 
sweeps on down the West Coast 
and warms Washington, Oregon 
and California. 

Of course, up in the Arctic 
tundra areas of the north, which 
only amounts to about one- 
quarter of the state, it is cold 
about nine or ten months a year, 
but the rest of Alaska has quite 
mild climates year around. 

As you put it, Alaska has many 








How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


Have you seen the Soviet 
rocket that is supposed to 
have passed the moon and is 
now circling the sun? No one 
in connection with this news- 
paper has. We haven’t found 
any other person who has. 
Some scientists have reported 
that it is up there, but who 
knows whether the Russians 
even shot the rocket UP? 


This newspaper’s guess is 
that there is no Russian 
rocket circling the sun, that 
the whole thing is merely a 
propaganda background for 
the arrival of Communist 
Deputy Premier Mikoyan. 

—Editorial in Manchester, 

N.H., Union Leader, 1/6. 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 


with each entry. Winner this week: 
L. D., Hudson, N.H. 











needs but the greatest of all is 
people, settlers, people with fore- 
sight and wisdom, get-up-and- 
go. When more people down 
here find out about the won- 
derful chances in our state and 
about the comparative mildness 
ef our climate, I feel sure that 
millions will come up and settle. 
Quite a few of us hope that 
many among those millions are 
GUARDIAN readers and fam- 
jlies. Regards and thanks. 

Ivan T. Evanovich, 

R.F.D. 2, Box 41, Mile Post 39 


Fellows 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Marx is the Jules Verne of So- 


cial Science. ; 
Harry Fries 


Overhauling 
BRONX, N.Y. 

Our old age social security 
nceds an overhauling. At present 
benefit payments vary, being 
based on past earning capacities. 
This is unjust. Everyone eligible 
efter 65 should receive the max- 
imum benefit. All earnings 
should be taxed in full, no ex- 
en ptions, so that there will be 
sufficient funds to take care of 
these benefits. 

There should be socialized 
medicine that takes care of all 
one’s requirements when one is 
sick, ill or incapacitated. 

L. Herman 


Where to tax 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

From both Republican Albany 
and Democratic New York City 
comes a fresh attack on the liv- 
ing standards of workers. It re- 
quires considerable ingenuity to 
devise nearly 20 new taxes with- 
out stumbling across one that 
would hit corporations and bus- 
inesses, but Rockefeller (Repub- 
lican) and Wagner (Democrat) 
have managed it. Every tax so 
far proposed is a tax on con- 
sumers, with two exceptions, the 
betting tax and the new income 
tax brackets. 

I would like to suggest the fol- 
lowing possibilities for addition- 
al revenues: 

1. Since 1945 the personal in- 
come tax rates have increased 
100%, while corporation rates 


are 22144% higher and wnincor- 






HE FRUIT OF A VAST and costly effort by a Federal Grand Jury 


and the telephone-tapping FBI is that 12 men, openly doing busi- 


ness as leaders of the Communist Party, have been indicted and put 
on trial. What these men are charged with doing—having certain 
ideas and spreading them—has been done in full view of the nation. 

If they are convicted, almost all Americans will feel it where it 
hurts. Read the history of other countries where the Communist 
Party has been outlawed. In every case this has been the curtain- 
raiser to attacks on the people’s living standards, on their unions 
and their civil rights, including those of the very people who joined 
in the hue and cry against the first victims. 

Ideas cannot be killed by putting those who hold them behind 
bars. They never have been and never will be. It is the common sense 
of America that is on trial in New York’s Federal District Court. 

—Editorial in the GUARDIAN, Jan. 24, 1949 
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porated businesses pay 25% 
more. 

2. Commercial real estate in 
New York City is underassessed. 
The real values are 331/3 to 
50% higher than the assess- 
ments. 

3. The city has no stock trans- 
fer tax on security transactions. 

4. A withholding tax on divi- 
dends and interest would cer- 
tainly reveal that these types of 
income are frequently not re- 
ported. 

5. Capital gains are now taxed 
at half the rates on ordinary 
income. 

Under our Federal system of 
government it is difficult for 
states and municipalities to de- 
vise new taxes. If the tax gets 
burdensome many businesses, 
Particularly the larger indus- 
trial companies, can move to 
other jurisdictions, an escape 
seldom available to the wage- 
earner, This applies particular- 
ly to those states and cities that 
are trying to provide progressive 
public services. 

The fact is that more and 
more the Federal government 
must take the responsibility for 
services like education, health, 
housing and transportation. In- 
stead of trying to tax the aver- 
age citizen, whose paycheck is 
insufficient to meet the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimate of a 
minimum standard of living, I 
suggest that Federal aid in these 
matters be financed by a gradu- 
ated tax on the undistributed 
profits of corporations. 

Henry Abrams, chairman, 


United Independent-Socialist 
Committee 








Londen Daily Mirror 

--e. then two men in white 

coats came and carried his 

mother away screaming, so we 
all came home.” 


Buving a car? 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

As Barrow Lyons says in “Sen- 
ate Study Reveals ...GM Su- 
perprofits” in your Dec. 22 issue, 
a brief review cannot give more 
than a slight idea of the scope 
of the report. Nevertheless, a 
few additional points are worthy 
of mention. 

Fayments on GM time-pur- 
chased cars are usually handled 
through the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp., a GM subsidiary. 
GMAC never speaks of “interest” 
charges—it always refers to 
“finance charges’—perhaps in 
an effort to avoid the usury laws. 
Sen. Kefauver’s report points 
out that the actual interest com- 
parable to the 6% finance charge 
for a 36-month prepayment pe- 
riod is 11.2% per year (p. 161). 
Can this be why GMAC’s rate of 
return on its investment after 
taxes has ranged between 15 
ond 20%? 

According to a report on GM 
prepared in 1956 under Sen. O’- 
Mahoney, a federal indictment 
charged that GM coerced its car 
dealers into delivering their fin- 
ance business to GMAC. GM is 
the only car-maker now in the 
finance business—the federal 
government long ago forced Ford 
and Chrysler out. Why does GM 
enjoy a favored position? 

Name Withheld 


Marx Blashko 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
It is with deep sorrow that I 
inform you of the death of my 
father, Marx Blashko. We honor 


. his memory by continuing the 


fight for peace, civil rights and 
equality for all. 
Daughter 
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REPORT TO READERS 





In business to stay 


HE RECONVENING on Saturday, Jan. 24, of friends and sup- 

porters of New York’s 1958 Independenit-Socialist statewide elec- 
toral effort signifies the intention of the committee which launched 
the campaign to stay in business. It will continue as the United 
Independent-Socialist Committee, “for legislative and political ac- 
tivity, including future electoral campaigns,” according to a three- 
page Statement of Policy and Purpose issued this month. 

The political situation in New York “emphasizes the need for 
energetic independent-socialist activity,’ the statement says, and 
continues: 

“Rockefeller, who floated into office [as governor] on a tide 
of liberal demagogy, will not solve or attempt to solve the urgent 
problems of the working people and minority groups in our state 
any more than Harriman did. United independent-socialist action 
is absolutely essential in the fight for peace, civil rights, civil li>-r- 
ties, defense of labor’s living standard, and drastic reform of the 
State’s restrictive ballot laws. We invite all socialists and independ- 
ents to join us in this action.” 


HE STATE’S NFW REPUBLICAN GOVERNOR, succeeding Dem- 

o-rat Averell Harriman, amply justified the Committee’s esti< 
mate of him in his first major proposal. He called upon the Legisla- 
ture for additional taxes on gasoline and cigarettes, and for with- 
holding taxes on incomes of wage-earners under a new schedule of 
lr wered exemptions which would raise income taxes for every tax- 
peying family in the state and include thousands of low income peo- 
ple not now taxed. 


If any survey was made of potential new sources of tax revenue 
in the state by Gov. Rockefeller’s aides, the wealthiest public offi- 
cial in the nation’s history disregarded this in favor of pressing down 
harder on the wage-earner and consumer. Elsewhere on this page 
the chairman of the United Independent-Socialist Committee, Henry 
Abrams, points out a number of new sources 0. revenue which could 
avoid further tax levies on family incomes. The Independent-Socie’- 
ists are the only group which has indicated such an approach to 
State taxes; and a research project set up by the new UISC will un- 
dert*ke in the weeks ahead to interpret its chairman's proposals 
in terms of dollar income avaifable to the state from such sources. 


| i GUARDIAN’S PRESS T.ME preceded the UISC Conference 
Jan. 24 at Adelphi Hall on New York’s lower Fifth Av., but the 
Committee’s statement was an indication of the course the discus- 
sions would take: analysis of the 1958 campaign, prospects for fur- 
ther electoral efforts, and legislative and political action. 

On the 1958 campaign, the Committee had this to say: 

“The Independent-Socialist platform represented an achieve- 
ment in socialist unity. It left unresolved many of the important 
differences among the participants in the campaign, but it did re- 
cord the maximum agreement possible consistent with the various 
positions represented in the Committee. The campaign thus estab- 
lished the basis for a maximum of socialist unity in action . . 


“The New York State law requires 50,000 votes for the guberna- 
torial candidate in order to qualify a political party for a continu- 
ing place on the state ballot. . Our party did not achieve such 
ballot status, although our candidate for the Senate did get over 
49,000 votes. Despite this disappointment the vote received by the 
entire ticket, purticularly in the upstate areas where it compared 
favorably with the total independent and sociulist vote of 1954, re- 
inforced the Committee’s conviction that there should be a continu- 
ing United Independent-Socialist Committee.” 


HE SENATORIAL CANDIDATE was Dr. Corliss Lamont, whose 

vote was 49,087. John T. McManus and Dr. Annette T, Rubin- 
stein, for governor ani lieutenant governor, got 31,658; Capt. Hugh 
N. Mulzac for comptroller, 34,038; and Scott K. Gray Jr., for attor- 
ney-general, 31,746. The Committee termed these results “an im- 
pressive vote for candidates running . with a program identifi- 
able throughout with socialist objectives;” and prafSed the summer- 
time petition teams which placed the candidates on the state ballot 
for “energy, enthusiasm and tenacity such as the socialist movement 
has not displayed .n the U.S. in many years.” 

Although the ISP candidates ran behind the 1954 American La- 
bor Party ticket in New York City proper, the 1958 ISP ticket ran 
ahead of the comb.ned 1954 ALP and socialist vote in some 40 of 
the 57 counties outside New York City. The decision of the Com- 
mittee which launched the 1958 ticket to stay in business is a needed 
stimulus to future independent political action. We are for it. 

—THE GUARDIAN 
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JOHN L.’S PEACE PACT WITH THE OPERATORS 





Miners’ wages up, but jobs are cut by half 


By Elmer Bendiner 


TEACHER in the coal mining town 

of Evarts, Harlan County, Ky., this 
winter wrote on her official report the 
reason for a boy’s month-long absence 
from school the single word: “Poverty.” 
In nearby Kenvir 28 children had to stay 
home because they had no shoes or coats 
and the weather had turned cold. These 
are the children @f coal miners. 

In Washington, D.C., John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, last month announced the sign- 
ing of a new contract that is perhaps the 
best in terms of wages and union security 
won by any union in the country. But it 
is not likely to put sroes on the children 
of Kenvir and Evarts. 


The new contract with the Bituminous _ 


Coal Operators Assn. provides a $2-a-day 
across-the-board raise; $1.20 as of Jan. 1, 
the remaining 80¢ on April 1. It puts the 
average weekly earnings of soft soal min- 
ers up to $120 a week. When the pits shut 
down from June 27 to July 11 this year, 
in other times a bleak payless holiday, 
each miner will now collect $200 in vaca- 
tion pay. 


JOHN AND THE SINNERS: A “protec- 
tive wage clause,” the one part of the con- 
tract that stirred any real resistance 
from the mine operators, bans the use of 
“sweetheart coal” from non-union mines. 
In the past coal operators have sub-con- 
tracted for such coal, worked under con- 
ditions far below the union standards. 
In his statement of triumph Lewis said 
of the mine owners: “Reluctantly they 
today make their confessions and agree 
to ‘go and sin no more.’” 

Another contract signed for the an- 
thracite miners this month gives them 
lesser but still substantial gains. They will 
get a $1 a day raise for an average of 
$81.79 a week. They used to be on a par 
with the soft coal miners but the hard 
coal market has Gwindled and the num- 
ber employed has dropped from 71,000 
in 1950 to barely 22,000 last year. Their 
productivity is far less since machinery 
is less effective in hard coal and the 
UMW negotiators have accepted that as 
grounds for the zrowing pay differential. 


NOW THERE ARE 12: The glittering new 
wage scale will mean nothing to many 





Herblock in Washington Post 
“And then after the budget is balanced 
he says maybe there'll be a tax cut.” 


miners in Harlan County and many other 
mining fields; they have no wages to be 
raised because they have no jobs. The 
N.Y. Times’ Homer Bigart early this 
month toured the Kentucky and West 
Virginia coal fields. He found conditions, 
to use a mountain phrase, “black as a 
wolf’s mouth.” 

The mines have been shutting down lit- 
tle by little for year's, and with increasing 
frequency since last April. There were 60 
mines working in the county in the 1920's. 
Now there are 12. Those mines still work- 
ing have been mechanized so that where 
in 1948 there were 12,500 miners at work, 
now there are only 5,087. There are 13,506 
persons in the county officially classi- 
fied as “destitute.” The State Board of 
Welfare lists 9,000 families—38,000 per- 
sons—on relief. Gov. A. B. (Happy) Chan- 





JOHN L. LEWIS HASN’T CALLED A STRIKE IN NINE YEARS 





Ht 


His new theory: better conditions for some, nothing for the rest 


dler has declared an emergency and or- 
dered the distribution of Federal supplies 
of surplus foods. The hungry and the 
under-clothed line up at the churches for 
relief. 


WALKING THE TRACKS: Most people 
in Kenvir, eight miles east of Harlan, on 
Yoacum Creek, live on Federal handouts 
of rice, flour, corn meal and powdered 
milk. Their unemployment benefits are 
exhausted. For a while the men walked 
along the tracks and picked up the coal 
that had fallen from the cars when the 
mines were working. They sold it for $5 
to $6 a ton but all that is gone now. 

Some 2,000 of them found work at very 
low wages in the non-union mines of the 
county; but the new protective wage 
clause in the contract just signed is exe 
pected to put those mines out of business. 
Tronically, the clause which guarantees 
union security and protects the wages of 
most miners will cut these men off com- 
pletely. Those who could leave the valley 
have done so. Most haven't the money 
to move. 


A DEEP SICKNESS: Ben Pearse in the 
Jan. 17 Saturday Evening Post says that 
the old company town is gone and the 
1959 miner lives better than ever before; 
but that is not true of the miners Bigart 
found in Harlan living ‘in the ramshackle 
houses so deep in the hollows “you have 
to lay down to see the sun rise.” 

Harlan is not an exception in the coal 
fields. It is a symptom of a deep, pervad- 
ing sickness afflicting coal and many oth- 
er industries. It is characteristic of the 
illness that the stricken industry wears 
a feverish glow sometimes mistaken for 
health. Pearse estimates that 200,000 min- 
ers now produce what 400,000 did 10 years 


ago. A miner produced three tons a day 
in 1900, six and half tons in 1950. Today 
he produces ten tons. Some mechanized 
mines turn out an average of 25 tons a 
day per man and the record is close to 
100 tons. 


NO STRIKE IN 9 YEARS: There are 
100,000 UMW members listed as unem- 
ployed. Many more have left the mines, 
The trend has been accelerated since 
John L. Lewis abruptly came to terms 
with mine operators in a peace pact calle 
ed the National Bituminous Wage Agree- 
ment of 1950. In the nine years since 
then there has not been a single strike 
in the mine fields, once labor’s stormiest 
battleground. Union headqquarters have 
disciplined and fined locals for occasional 
wildcat strikes. 

The long guaranteed peace has enabled 
the mine operators to install gigantic ma- 
chinery, so expensive it can pay off only 
when in constant use, free of all threats 
of strikes or other interruptions. Guar- 
anteeing deliveries 15 and 20 years ahead, 
coal companies entered into long-term 
contracts with generating plants at cheap 
rates. 

The new business guaranteed them a 
return on their investment in machinery. 
Consolidation Coal Co. now moves 20,000 
tons a year through the nation’s first coal 
pipe line from Cadiz, Ohio, to Cleveland, 
108 miles away, for use by the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. 


LONG-TERM DEALS: In many mines 
continuous mining machines dig uvut the 
coal without blasting or cutting, carry it 
to the surface on belts and automatically 
dump it into freight cars or barges. Enor- 
mous shovels scoop coal automatically 
and giant augers, some of them six feet 


in diameter, bore into the coal and toss 
it up for loading. 

The long-term contracts, the machine 
ery and labor peace have enabled the coal 
industry to cut costs, underselling oil, 
venturing to challenge atomic power for 
years to come on the solid grounds of 
cheapness and availability. 


Since 1953 the banks have been calling 
coal a good investment, predicting a 
sound future in mining stocks once known 
as shares in a “sick industry.” L. Newton 
Thomas, retiring president of the Na- 
tional Coal Assn., said recently: ‘The only 
thing the coal industry is sick of is being 
called sick.” 


TIED TO CAPITAL: When John L. Lewis 
signed the 1950 pact he opened the way 
to the industry’s mechanization and its 
economic recovery. He knew then that 
mechanization would lead to unemploy-= 
ment. He said: “It is better to have half 
a million men working at good wages and 
high standards of living than it is to 
have a million working in poverty and 
degradation.” ‘ 

In no contract signed since then has 
he raised the notion of cutting the work 
day and spreading the work. He has tied 
the union’s future to the industry's pros- 
perity. He has scorned the labor lime- 
light of Walter Reuther and has pursued 
his objectives with the single-mindedness 
of a coal company executive. 

Under his direction the UMW has 
fought the atoms-for-peaee proposal be-~ 
cause it would hurt coal. He opposed the 
St. Lawrence Seaway because it would 
bring oil into the ccuntry more cheaply. 


THE BIGGEST BANK: When, a few 
years ago, high shipping costs jeopardized 
coal exports, the Union joined a group 
of railroads and coa! companies as part- 
ners in a shipping enterprise. Using some 
$18,000,000 of union funds, one-third of 
the new company’s capital, the group 
bought up old Liberty ships to carry coal 
abroad. 

The venture fizzled but it could not 
discourage a union already hip deep in 
the gambles of big business. Among the 
Mine Workers’ other properties is the 
largest bank in Washington, D.C., for 
example, Last May ct the Coal Conven- 
tion of the Americen Mining Congress, 
Lewis was proudly introduced by Secy. 
of the Treasury George Humphrey who 
called him his “friend.” Lewis replied 
by calling Humphrey “one of the greatest 
of our contemporary Americans.” Lewis 
then went on to plead with the mine own- 
ers to join him in a national organization 
so that the industry could speak “with 
one voice,” 


THE OLD-FASHIONED WAY: In the era 
of cooperation, prosperity, high wages and 
automation, there are undoubtedly voices 
to be heard in Harlan County protesting, 
in an old-fashioned way, that some min- 
ers’ families still starve and that, per- 
haps, what is good for the mine operators 
is not always good for the miners. There 
was a time when miners, including John 
L. Lewis, built a union on that notion. 





DEFENSE HAMSTRUNG BY U.S. TACTICS 





Powell-Schuman -trial set to open in San Francisco Jan. 26 


Special to the Guardian 

SAN FRANCISCO 
S THE TRIAL DATE, Jan, 26, nears 
in the 33-month-old Powell-Schu- 
man “sedition” case, the defendants are 
faced with the prospect of coming into 
court without witnesses and without be- 
ing able to obtain government records 

because of “national security” needs, 

Charged with wilfuliy publishing false 
statements regerding the Korean fight- 
ing, John and Sylvia Powell and Julian 
Schuman are unable to bring ‘sto court 
approximately 1,000 defense witnesses 
from abroad while, at the same time, the 
government refuses to open official docu- 
ments which the defense claims are vital 
to its case. 

Federal Judge Louis E. Goodman has 
promised that if the relevance of the doc- 
uments is demonstrated at the trial he 
will order them to be produced. 

The defense has tried to subpena ma- 
terial dealing with the Korean peace 
talks, including records of the Central 


Intelligence Agency, the Chemical War- 
fare Department, and U.S. government 
documents related to American interven- 
tion in the Chinese civil war. Recént 
court maneuvers by the prosecution, how- 
ever, have indicated Washington’s unwil- 
lingness to air publicly some of the Ko- 
rean and Chinese records. 

The Powells and Schuman are charged 
with having made false statements in 
the American-owned and edited China 
Monthly Review on subjects covered by 
the subpenaed documents. 


PROSECUTION HEDGES: To block the 
opening of these records, the govern- 
ment on Jan. 7 told the court in San 
Francisco that it was dropping one count 
in its original 13-count indictment—a 
count accusing the defendants of having 
wilfully Jied when they reported U.S. at- 
tempts to stall the Korean peace talks 
and the attempted bembing of the site of 
the talks. 

At the same time, the government ad- 
mitted that the U.S. Army had the ability 


to wage offensive germ warfare in Korea 
but denied that any bacteriological weap- 
ons had left American soil. The defense 
is attempting to secure records of ship- 
ment of such material to Japan. The 
government also admitted that chemical 
weapons had been shipped to the Far 
East for “troop training exercises.” 


Last September another count in the 
indictment had been dropped. That one 
charged that the defendants had wilfully 
made false reports regarding Gen. Omar 
Bradley’s testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee during the 
Korean fighting. 

In its effort to “narrow the issues” by 
dropping the two counts, the government 
seeks to avoid offering evidence dealing 
with alleged preparations for germ war- 
fare and U.S. aggression in Korea and 
Asia. Thus the prosecution would be free 
to deal only with charges in which the 
defendants are dependent upon evidence 
they are not being allowed to produce 
trom China and North Korea. 
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BENSON PLAN DENOUNCED 





New program offered to end farm depression 


By Barrow Lyons 

Special to the Guardian 
WASHINGTON 
A PROGRAM FOR SOLVING the 
problems of farm depression is pre- 
sented by the Conference on Economic 
Progress (CEP) in a new pamphlet en- 
titled Toward a New Farm Program. It 
was designed as part of a general pro- 
gram for utilizing the full capacity of 
the productive plant and skilled man- 
power of the nation under the policy 
adopted by Congress when it passed the 

Employment Act of 1946. 

It proposes that the Act be amended 
to require that the President send an- 
nually to Congress a short-range, and 
especially a long-range, Full Prosperity 
Budget for Agriculture. 

Such a budget would provide a variety 
of measures to raise the net income of 
farm operators by almost $5,000,000,000 
by 1960, measured in terms of constant 
1957 dollars, and by almost $11,500,000,- 
000 by 1964. This would be accomplished 
as part of the general goal for increasing 
national production by $70,000,000,000 by 
1960 and by more than $180,000,000,000 
by 1964. 

The plan was prepared by Leon H, 


Keyserling, former chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers to the 
President, assisted by his wife, Mary 


Dublin Keyserling, and Philip M. Ritz. 


PLANT SUFFICIENT: This could be ac- 
complished, the study holds, without in- 
creasing the plant or manpower of 
American agriculture, except in a few 
areas such as vegetables and fruits. Nor 
would accomplishment be based upon 
compulsion. 

“Farmers who have tried to cooperate 
in hit-or-miss adjustments, accompan- 
ied by income deflation,” the report de- 
clares, “will certainly cooperate volun- 


ments, income treat- 
ment.” 

The report is devastating in describing 
the failure of the Benson plan designed 
to drive marginal farmers off the land, 
and curtail production by depressing 
prices, “Instead of using fair farm in- 
come treatment as an inducement to 
farm production adjustments,” the CEP 
analysis asserts, “an effort has been 
made to bludgeon the farmer into these 
adjustments through the cruel and con- 
trived deflation of farm prices and in- 
comes.” 

Facts and figures are presented to 
prove that the farm slump has had a 
depressing effect upon the whole econ- 
omy. It suggests that immoral] treatment 
of the farmers is one reason that actual 
national production between 1953 and 
1958 fell $150,000,000,000 below full pro- 
duction. Man-years of employment op- 
portunity have been about 10,000,000 be- 
low what should have been realized in 
this period, the CEP calculates. 

“During this period, the deficiency in 
farm operators’ net income has been 
about 23% of the total income deficiency 
of all American consumers,” it is pointed 
out, although the farm population aver- 
aged only about 1212% of the total 
population. 


FAMILY FARM HIT MOST: One of the 
reasons for this has been the impact 
of national policies upon the smal] and 
middle-size farms. National farm policies 
should be used to reverse the trend to- 
ward excessive concentration of holdings, 
The CEP proposal says: 

“This can be helped by limiting the 
size of farms receiving assistance, or the 
amount of asssistance to any one farm 
—or by both. There can be no defense 
of public payments of $100,000 or more 


induced by fair 


a ceiling on payments, designed to ex- 
tend justice to farmers and not to en- 
rich anyone. ; 

“Farm policies should protect and aug- 
ment the family type farm. In 1958, it 
is estimated that the family type farms 
numbered 41% of all farms, and ac- 
counted for about 58% of all sales of 
farm products. The 1964 goal should 
point toward family type farms account- 
ing for close to two-thirds of all farms, 
and an even larger percentage of total 
sales.” 


SETS NEW GOALS: Farm income from 
all sources should be lifted by more than 
$6,000,000,000 by 1960 and by more than 
$14,000,000,000 by 1964, it is held. Farm 
credit should be amplified, and at lower 
costs. In some cases where price sup- 
port programs remain desirable, price 
levels should be related to income goals, 
rather than conventional parity, it is 
suggested. Otherwise the parity price 
concept is misleading, because a few 
years ago when the farmer received 100% 
of price parity, he was getting only about 
50% of “income parity,” a concept re- 
lating farm income to the income of 
industrial workers. 

“In other cases,” the report continues, 
“production payments or other forms of 
direct income supplementation should be 
used, sometimes in combination with 
price supports, and sometimes while let- 
ting prices seek their own level. There 
are cases where this would reduce the 
public costs of fair farm income protec- 
tion, and also result in lower prices to 
consumers. Further, the problem of ex- 
pandisg our farm exports calls for va- 
riety in the methods used to improve 
farm income.” 


NO ORGANIZATION PLAN: The report 
does not, however, envisage the kind of 
















California Farm Reporter 


“HEY, SAM!” 


goals. It says nothing, for instance, about 
how farm cooperatives might organize 
and finance a national effort to put a 
sane farm program into effect. 

It does enlarge upon the need for co- 
operation between industrial workers and 
farmers in making the Employment Act 
operative, holding, as have previous CEP 
reports, that the Administration has 
been delinquent in failing to recognize 
or administer the law. 

It also affirms that there is a deep 
moral problem involved — that the 
farmer has not received fair treatment 
from the rest of society. While his in- 
come has declined the profits of finance 
and business have risen greatly. It is 
time that our enormously productive 
economy gave the farmer a fair deal, the 
report says in a dozen different ways. 


The story is told graphically with 
many charts and illustrations. 
The pamphlet Toward a New Farm 


Program may be obtained from the Con- 
ference on Economic Progress, 1001 Con- 
necticut Av., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 





tarily in rational production adjust- to individual farmers, There should be organization required to achieve these for 50c. 
terms which they prescribe. 
ressure Ci ongress Even the strongest advocates of civil 
jioht admitted , rf av 
(Continued from Page 1) ee admitt d that they be ould ha - 
down to a leisurely canter when the great difficulties in passing a bill in this 
L U £ surety ante en = 


Congressional sweepstakes really got un- 
der way. 

One newcomer: told the Wall Street 
Journal: “Sure there are second thoughts. 
In the flush of victory everyone prom- 
ised to carry out every promise he made, 
It’s natural that, as we get ready to act, 
We realize we have to scale down some 
of these proposals.” 


DO SOMETHING: Another, a Midwest- 
ern liberal, was not even sure what it 
was that had to be scaled down. He al- 
lowed: “I’m not sure what the mandate 
of the election really was—except that 
the public wants us to do something, 
not just stand still” 

This did not mean there would be no 
action on important social and civil rights 
legislation in the Congress. Johnson is 
constrained to make a record upon which 
to base his party’s claim for support and 
his own Presidential ambitions in the 
1960 elections. But because of the con- 
servative South's continuing weight in 
Democratic councils, the measures 
enacted are likely to be less than half- 
measures when compared with the na- 
tion’s need. 

Housing legislation provides a prime 
example. In the Senate, Pennsylvania 
Democrat Joseph 8. Clark introduced a 
bill providing for a $6,000,000,000, 10- 


‘ year urban renewal program. Under it, 


a meager 200,000 new units would be made 
available to a rapidly-expanding popu- 
lation. Sen. John Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
eager to assume a liberal posture with a 
view to 1960, quickly co-sponsored the 
measure. 


DIM PROSPECT: The Democratic lead- 
ership promptly ignored the Clark-Ken- 
nedy proposal and threw its weight in 
both houses behind bills introduced by 
two Alabamans, Sen, John J. Sparkman 
and Rep. Albert Rains. The Sparkman 
measure would build, not 200,000, but 
58,000 new units. Instead of a total of 
$6,000,000,000, Rain: would spend $500,- 





LYNDON JOHNSON (r.) GREETS MINORITY LEADER DIRKSEN 


The conservative Texas Democrat runs the show in the Senate 


000,000 annually for three years. 

The Banking Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the housing subcommittee of the 
House Banking Committee have both 
scheduled early hearings on the Spark- 
man and Rains measures. The prospect 
is for action in both houses in March, 
placing a housing act before the Presi- 
dent as one of the first major accom- 
plishments of the Congress. 


Because the Administration is asking 
for an emergency housing bill even more 
modest in outlays than the Sparkman- 
Rains measure and containing no provi- 
sion for public housing, there is every 
possibility that President Eisenhower will 
veto Congress’ enactment. Johnson is 
confident of his ability to muster the 
votes to override a veto. He will thus 
be placed in the role of champion of the 
netion’s social welfare against the Ad- 
ministration’s fiscal conservativism. 


Meanwhile, Sen. Clark’s bill will long since 
have been lost in the shuffle and the 
voters will have a housing bill that falls 
ridiculously short of their needs. 


DEFER ACTION: In addition to cutting 
the liberals’ proposals down to size, an- 
other favorite Johnson tactic is to defer 
action on the more vital and controver- 
sial measures affecting domestic welfare 
until the latter days of the session. 


Thus, a bill for .irport construction 
and modernization, and the customary 
hassle over defense spending and space 
exploration, will have high priority on the 
Congressional agenda. 


But a new civil rights law, extension 
of social security, Taft-Hartley revision, 
Federal aid to school construction and to 
depressed areas—these measures are Hke- 
ly to wait until the Democratic leaders 
are ready to have them considered on 


Congress. Sen. Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) 
called Johnson’s filibuster “compromise” 
a “sham,” and announced he would in- 
troduce a comprehensive measure to test 
its effectiveness. But even as he spoke 
he admitted that “the future for civil 
rights legislation is cloudy.” 


WHAT IT CALLS FOR: The Javits meas- 
ure would help open Southern schools 
shut down to avoid integration, cut off 
Federal funds to. communities suppress- 
ing constitutional rights, extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission by 14 
months, and empower the Attorney Gen- 
eral to seek injunctions in civil rights 
cases. 


As against these proposals, which are 
supported by such “Eisenhower Repub- 
licans” as Sens. Kenneth Keating of New 
York, Hugh Scott cf Pennsylvania and 
Clifford P. Case of New Jersey, the Pres- 
ident himself is reported inclined merely 
to go through the motions on civil 
rights. His proposals to Congress are 
likely to take the form of another 
Federal study of integration trouble spots 
and creation of a nationwide advisory 
panel. As for Johnson and Rayburn, they 
would obviously prefer to forget about 
the whole thing. 


MORE PRESSURE NEEDED: Whether 
they can or not will depend largely on 
the voters. If they resume the old Amer- 
ican habit of treating their elected rep- 
resentatives to letters, telegrams and vis- 
its of individuals and delegations; if they 
make it plain that their November man- 
date was really for civil rights, social 
welfare and for peace, it should be pos- 
sible to jolt the Jolmson-Rayburn lead- 
ership out of their complacency. 


But these men are firmly entrenched 
on a road which stretches from the mid- 
dle to the far right on the political ho- 
rizon, and hardly ever deviates to the 
left. To get them off will take a lot more 
pressure than they’ve been accustomed 
to getting. 
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‘ROBERT RICH’ MYSTERY SOLVED 





Film Academy drops by-law 
barring Oscar to blacklisted 


By Robert E. Light 


HE HOLLYWOOD BLACKLIST 

against film people who have defied 
witch-hunting committees has been dealt 
a blow which may cause its eventual 
demise. On Jan. 13 the board of gov- 
ernors of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences voted—with only one 
dissent—to repeal an amendment barring 
its Oscar rewards to anyone who had ad- 
mitted Communist Party membership 
and refused publicly to renounce the 
party, or who had ?efused to answer 
Congressional committee questions. 

In explaining its move, the board said 
that “experience has proven the by-law 
to be unworkable end impractical.” In 
light of its history, this was an enormous 
understatement which covered up several 
embarrassing situations. 


CASE OF ROBERT RICH: The amend- 
ment was passed at an Academy meeting 
in February, 1957, or the eve of the Oscar 
nominations, to prevent screen - writer 
Michael Wilson from receiving an award 
for Friendly Persuasion. He had invoked 
the Fifth Amendment before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
1951. With Wilson out of the way, the 
Academy then gave the Oscar to Robert 
Rich for the script of The Brave One. 





uv 





When it came time to hand Rich his Os- 
car, no one came forward. It turned out 
that “Robert Rich” was a fictitious name. 
Rumor had it that he was a blacklisted 
writer. 

In 1958 the writing award went to 
Pierre Boulle for the screen adaptation 
of his novel, The Bridge on the River 
Kwai. Few doubted the merit of the 
award, but many wondered how a French- 
man could have written such sparkling 
English dialogue. Some thought they rec- 
ognized the hand of Michael Wilson. 


MR, DOUGLAS-YOUNG: As the Aca- 
demy governors met this year they faced 
a new dilemma. It seemed certain that 
one of the Oscar nominations would go to 
Nathan E. Douglas and Harold Jacob 
Smith for writing The Defiant Ones. 
They had already received the award for 
the best film script given by the New 
York film critics. 

On Jan. 1 it was revealed that Nathan 
E. Douglas was a pen name for Nedrick 
Young, who as an actor had been black- 
listed after invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment before a Congressional committee 
in 1953. Under the existing by-law, 


Pwwey pewrvey. 20000 oes 
err al e e 





3 Gateway Singer concerts 
In L.A. Jan. 31 and Feb. 1 


HREE CONCERT dates have been 
set for the Gateway Singers in Los 
Angeles the weekend of Jan. 31-Feb. 1. 
The popular interracial quartet, which 
recently sang at the Governor’s Ball in 
Sacramento, will appear at the Wilshire 
Ebell Auditorium Sat., Jan. 31, at 8:30 
p.m. Sunday performances will be given 
at the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 
at 1:30 for children, at 3:30 for teen- 
agers and students. 
Ticket information may be obtained 
by calling Tiba Willner, WeEbster 1- 
9478. 


Douglas-Young would have been in- 
eligible for an Oscar. But what about 
Smith, who had never been before a com- 
mittee? There was no provision for half 
an Oscar. The governors took the direct 
way out: they repealed the amendment, 


One Academy board member said: “The 
climate has changed a little. -People 
realize today how absurd [the blacklist] 
is.” Others said they had resented the list 
all along because it was pressured into 
being by outside elements — politicians 
ard “patriotic” groups. 


LET’S FACE IT: Frank King, co-produc- 
er of The Brave One, saw a principle at 
issue. He said: “I don’t believe in black- 
lists. I believe that if a man commits 
some crime, then the government ought 
to punish him for it, but I don’t think he 
should be blacklisted.” 


Actor Ward Bond, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Alliance and an ardent ad- 
vocate of blacklists, said: “They’re all 
working now, all these Fifth Amendment 
Communists. There’s no point at issue. 
We've just lost the fight.” 

Television news commentator Lew Irwin 
also saw the blacklist as all but dead, but 
he found economic reasons. He said that 
when the blacklist was first begun the 
industry was controled by large studios 
which were “mortaliy afraid” of outside 
pressures, Today, because of the competi- 
tion from television, the industry has 
changed. It makes fewer movies, higher 
in quality and with “controversial” 
themes, many of them produced by small 
independent companies. 

Because of the big gamble and their 
relatively limited resources, he said, the 
independents must search for the best 
talent. The blacklisted writers are among 
the most talented and, because of their 
situation, have been willing to work for 





MICHAEL WILSON 
The ban couldn’t stick 


less or gamble with a small producer. 


TRUMBO IS THE NAME: On Jan. 16 a 
mystery was solved: Dalton Trumbo re- 
surfaced from the Hollywood underground 
to announce that he was “Robert Rich.” 
He did not demand his Oscar because, he 
said, “I can’t imagine myself asking them 
for anything.” But “if they ask for evi- 
dence of authorship, I will furnish it to 
them. And if they offer me the award, in 
view of the circumstances, I think I 
should accept.” 

Trumbo, who was jailed in 1950 as one 
of the Hollywood Ten for invoking the 
First Amendment before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, said 
he was making the announcement with 
the consent of King Brothers, producers 
of The Brave One. He said: “I really have 
no feeling about burying Robert Rich. 
Robert Rich was getting old. I hope it 
will do some good fox the industry.” 

But even with Rich in his grave, there 
were no indications from the studios 
that they were ready to re-hire blacklist- 
ed actors or writers under their real 
names. It was felt, however, that the 
Academy’s action and Trumbo’s an- 
nouncement were two sturdy spikes in 
the blacklist’s coffin. 





HELD IN ISLAND PRISON 


More protests urged 
to save Greek hero 
from death penalty 


1 pen PRESSURE from Greek and 
world public opinion, the authorities 
in Athens were finally forced to permit 
the wife and lawyers of Manolis Glezos 
te visit him after 20 days of isolation. 
Glezos, a hero of the Greek resistance 
in World War II and editor of the Athens 
daily AGVI, is facing a possible death 
sentence on a charge of “espionage.” He 
was arrested Dec, 16. 


The visit took place on Dec. 30. The 
next day Glezos was removed from Ath- 
ens to the Itzedin ‘Kalamiou) Prison on 
the island of Crete. The transfer made it 
impossible for Glezos to have regular con- 
tact with the defense counsel in Athens, 
200 miles away by sea. 

Glezos told his wife and lawyers that 
the charge against him is that he met 
with K. Koliyannis, a leader of the out- 
lawed Greek Communist Party (KKE), 
last August. 


WHY DID THEY WAIT? Glezos denied 
the charge. He said that even if the meet- 
ing had taken place, which had not, it 
would not have been a violation of Law 
375 since the KKE is a Greek political 
party not engaged in espionage. He noted 
that many journalists, Greek and for- 
eign, had sought out and published inter- 
views with KKE leaders. He said he 
would have done the same had he known 
Koliyannis was in Greece. He asked: 


“If the police thought a meeting with 
him was unlawful, why did they not ar- 
rest us when, as they allege, they fol- 
lowed Koliyannis up to the house of my 
sister?” 

The Glezos defense says that letters 
from the U.S. are erpecially effective in 
Athens, and urges American friends of 
Greek freedom to write letters protesting 
Glezos’ arrest and treatment to Prime 
Minister Karamanlis, Athens, Greece. 








SOLID PRESSURE ON ‘RIGHT TO WORK’ 





Labor unites in Indiana to repeal state ‘wreck’ law 


N MARCH 2, 1957, 10,000 union 

members stormed through the In- 
diana capitol building in Indianapolis, 
but it was typical of labor’s fight in that 
year that the massive, angry rally came 
one day too late. Twenty-four hours earl- 
jer the state legislature had passed the 
“right to work” act by a vote of 27-23, 
undermining union security in the state. 


Outside the State House crowds tied 
up traffic. Union brass bands blared. Un- 
ionists tolled the state’s Liberty Bell. A 
delegation was told by then Gov. Harold 
W. Handley, a Republican, that there 
would be no veto. The Governor said he 
did not like the measure but the legisla- 
ture would have to take the responsibil- 
ity. The crowds battered on the Gover- 
nor’s door, broke into his office and when 
they did not find him there, yelled: “Let’s 
go out to his house.” 


Their leaders caimed them. Hobart 
Autterson, secy.-treas. of the State Fedn. 
of Labor, told them: “We’re not whipped. 
We may be down but we're sure as the 
devil not out.” 


WHY LABOR LOST: Labor then was 
sharply divided on strategy, confident in 
advance that the bill would not pass or 
that if it did Handley would veto it. The 
unions fought among themselves as much 
as or more than they did with the politi- 
cians. Handley, seeking support for a 
tax boost, maintained what he called 
“neutrality” on the “right-to-work” law. 
He did not veto. 

That was how the “wreck” law, as la- 
bor calls it, was enacted in Indiana al- 
most two years ago. It was the first vic- 
tory of “right-to-work” forces in a ma- 
jor industrial state. Earlier victories had 
been won by anti-labor elements in large- 
ly agricultural areas, but 60% of the 
Hoosiers work in metal industries and 


600,000 of them are in unions. 


In 1958 the “right-to-work” forces 
were resoundingly defeated in the big in- 
dustrial states of Ohio and California, In 
Indiana the situation had changed, too. 
There was a new General Assembly: a 
House in which 58 of the 100 members 
are freshmen and where the Democrats 
are in control 79-21; a Senate where nine 
of the 50 are freshmen and where the 
Republicans have a slim lead of 27-23. 


UNITED FOR REPEAL: On Jan. 8, when 
the new General Assembly convened, re- 
peal of the “wreck” law was the first 
item on the agenda for a labor lobby that 
seemed at last to be coordinating. The 
Indiana AFL-CIO, the State Building 
and Construction Trades Council and the 
Workers Protective Committee, organized 
to fight the “wreck” law, opened up head- 
quarters in hotels in downtown Indianap- 
olis. They saw in the election results, 
which defeated Handley’s bid for a seat 
in the U.S. Senate, a mandate for re- 
peal. Handley publicly opposed repeal. 
Labor strategists calculated that a repeal 
bill had enough votes to pass the House 
easily and get by ir the Senate with six 
votes to spare, 


In addition to repealing the “wreck” 
law, labor was united on a program to 
repeal the law banning supplementary 
unemployment benefits, enact a state 
minimum wage, overhaul the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to pay 70% of actual 
wages to injured workers plus allowance 
for dependents, liberalize unemployment 
benefits and establish a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. 


OHIO SLUSH FUND: “Right-to-work” 
forces were counting their colossal loss- 
es in Ohio, too, where their proposal to 
rule out union security was defeated at 




















United Mine Workers Journal 
THE STUMBLEBUM 


the polls by a margin of nearly 1,000,000. 
Financial reports filed with Ohio Secy. 
of State Ted W. Brown said the “Right- 
to-Work” Committee had collected only 
$72,923 but spent $762,543. 


Tracking the funds down, Brown found 
it had borrowed $392,500 from the Hunt- 
ington Natl. Bank in Columbus. For col- 
lateral it had put up $258,000 worth of 
bonds from the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce and $50,000 in bonds from the 
Ohio Mfgrs. Assn. In addition the Cham- 
ber of Commerce had lent the RTW Com- 
mittee $261,000. 

That meant that the Ohio C of C had 
put up $619,500, virtually its entire re- 
serves. The Internal Revenue Dept. then 
became interested because C of C dues 
are listed by businessmen as gifts. They 
are tax-exempt only as long as it can be 
shown that no large proportion of the 
money is used for political purposes. 

Herschel Atkinson, exec. vice-president 
of the C of C, said the whole amount was 
being written off as a bad debt. He sum- 
med up the defeat: “We decided to take 
the risk and shot the works.” 
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‘Think—and then take what action seems right’ 


When members of the Direct Action Committee 
Against Nuclear War demonstrated at the Air Min- 
istry base in Swaffham, Norfolk, England, last 
month, they found that their government had its 
own direct action program. They were arrested and 
given seven days by the court to sign a pledge re- 
nouncing their campaign. When they refused 39 
were sentenced to 14 days in jail, including Rev. 
Michael Scott, famed fighter for South Africa free- 
dom. 

In jail two of the group went on a hunger strike 
until guards forcibly fed them. Two others, just 
prior to being imprisoned, managed to join another 
picket line in London at the Great Western Hotel 
where cundidates were being interviewed for jobs 
at the Aldermaston Atomic Establishment. 

Why the demonstrators were willing to accept jail 
terms for their cause was explained by Rev. Scott 
in the London Observer, Jan. 11, Excerpts are re- 
printed below. 


HE ACTION AT THE NORFOLK missile bases was 

both real and symbolic. Forty or more people, mostly 
young men and women, said in effect what has been 
said by English men and women many times in past 
history. ‘We would rather forego our liberty by a de- 
liberate choice than be party to a course which we 
believe to be fundamentally wrong.” 

They were not trying to force the government to 
obey their will. They were only trying to get the govern- 
ment and their fellow-citizens to recognize that the 


course being followed is one that will lead to people 
going voluntarily to jail. They hope to make people 
think. ‘ 

The missiles that could be fired from the bases in 
Norfolk are designed to destroy three million human 
beings with one shot, and no one knows what secondary 
effects they would have on generations yet unborn. 

Although some of us are pacifists and recognize the 
real difficulties facing governments in dealing with 
heavily armed countries who respect little except physi- 
cal strength, we believe a continuing arms race to be 
folly. We do not believe that war should be used as 
an instrument of policy. 


HE YOUNG MEN and women who were willing to 

sit on muddy roads and go to jail may be called 
“angry” by people wishing to discredit them, but they 
showed no anger at Swaffham. Nor did the police, who 
had expected a “rough house” and quickly saw that 
this was not a rag by high-spirited young gentlemen, 
but something else. 

The Norfolk police showed good humor and did not 
find it hard work lugging the demonstrators off, as 
some indignant newspaper readers seem to have sup- 
posed, But Norfolk people are not unthinking. Many 
of them could see that these people were not just seek- 
ing martyrdom or notoriety. There was an underlying 
realization that this symbolic conflict was about some- 
thing serious and disturbing. The slabs of new con- 
crete, high wire fences and “Beware Police Dogs” no- 
tices around the sites tell you that something serious 


is going on in England that concerns us all. 

Can we forget that it was possible for one of the 
greatest crimes in history to be carried out by Officials 
of the most technologically advanced state in Europe 
against millions of old men, women and children in 
the death-factories set up by the Third Reich? This 
was all prepared and justified in terms of defending 
the community. These young pecple at Swaffham were 
protesting at a chain of events which could have as 
horrible a conclusion, 


HEY WERE NOT all eccentrics, even if Some of 

them were vegetarians and one or two had long 
hair and beards. The rest were tradesmen, housewives, 
mechanics, medical students, sailors, bricklayers, a 
children’s nurse. Maybe they were “nobodies trying 
to be somebodies,” as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
put it (in a good-humored context). But what is wrong 
with that? They were trying to find a way of opposing 
a folly or an evil by methods that do not violate those 
very values of gentleness and respect for others which 
they are seeking to defend. How can we expect the 
people of Africa to seek their independence non-vio- 
lently unless we in the West oppose what we regard 
as the follies of our government by similar means? 

Where will it all lead? No one knows. Our ignorance 
is shared with members of the Institute of Strategic 
Studies and everyone else. There are many approaches 
needed towards the attainment of peace, They may 
not be contradictory. All anyone can do is to think 
and then take what action seems right to him or her, 





BELGIUM’S BILLIONS 


Why the myth 
of the Congo 
exploded Jan. 4 


HE MYTH of Africans in the Bel- 

gian Congo living happily under Bel- 
gium’s benevolent and paternalistic rule 
was shattered on Jan, 4. On that day 
armed police, attempting to break up a 
political meeting in Leopoldville attend- 
ed by 4,000 Congolese, set off a violent 
clash which was followed by widespread 
rioting. 





Curfew was enforced in the Congo’s 
capital city 24 hours later by armored 
cars and jeep-loads of soldiers with sub- 
machine guns. By that time at least 71 
(The Johannesburg Evening Star said at 
least 500) Africans had been killed, 250 
Europeans and Africans had been in- 
jured and 300 Africans, including Joseph 
Kasavubu, nominal Congolese mayor of 
one of the eight communes in Leopold- 
ville’s African section, had been arrested. 
Four days later the situation was still 
so tense that Brussels flew paratroopers 


the Congo to the Belgian government. 





SOME AFRICANS REFUSED TO LIVE HAPPILY UNDER BELGIUM’S GRACIOUS KING 
So scores of them died at the hands of Congo troops and hundreds of others were jailed. 


Several groups, starting as cultural soci- It 


sent a representative to the recent 





to the Congo to maintain “law and or- 
der.”’ 


KING LEOPOLD: In the last quarter of 
the 19th century, Henry Morton Stanley 
(of “Dr. Livingston, I presume” fame) 
first sized up the potential wealth of 
the Congo. Returning from Africa in 1884 
he told the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce: 


“There are forty million people beyond 
the gateway of the Congo. and the cot- 
ton spinners of Manchester are waiting 
to clothe them. Birmingham foundries 
are glowing with the red metal that will 
presently be made into iron work for 
them and the trinkets that will adorn 
those dusky bosoms, and the ministers 
of Christ are zealous to bring them, the 
poor benighted heathen, into the Chris- 
tian fold.” 


Stanley failed to interest the British 
at the time. He sold the idea to Belgium’s 
King Leopold, on whose behalf he tricked 
the Congo’s African chiefs into signing 
away their land. During the next 23 
years, Leopold and those to whom he 
granted concessions piled up several for- 
tunes by forcing the Africans to collect 
rubber from the vines that grew wild in 
abundance in the Congo forests and pun- 
ishing them brutally when they failed to 
deliver their quota. After international 
eriticism of his brutalities, Leopold sold 


CURTAIN OF SILENCE: In 50 years of ties, developed 


direct rule over a territory 80 times the 
size of Belgium and three times the size 
of Texas, Belgiar industrialists first 
drained out of the Congo billions in rub- 
ber and copra and later more billions 
in uranium, copper and tin. 


The Belgian government rang down a 
curtain of silence around the 13,000,000 
Africans. It tried to avert political dis- 
content by giving enough “education” to 
African men to create a vast pool of un- 
skilled labor and letting the Catholic 
church train women to become good, 
Christian mothers by learning to cook, 
sew and clean house. 


The government denied the Africans 
all political rights until a year ago when 
10% of the Africans in the big cities were 
permitted to elect local mayors’ councils 
without power. At the same time it tried 
to build up a small group of African 
“evolues” ((evolving into an elite group 
identifying its interests with Belgium’s) 
as a future screen behind which the Con- 
go’s exploitation could be continued. It 
also spent large sums for security meas- 
ures against healthy political influences 
seeping among the Africans through the 
curtain of silence. 


ABAKO: These measures were, however, 
futile because desire for national inde- 
pendence sprang from colonial conditions 
and needed no fomenting from outside. 


into political organiza- 
tions. The strongest of these was ABAKO 
(Assn. of the Lower Congo); cthers grad- 
ually formed a loose mildly reformist fed- 
eration called the Congolese National 
Movement. 


In 1956, ABAKO made its political po- 
sition clear in its reply to a manifesto 
issued by a group of “evolues.” The man- 
ifesto called for mild political reforms, 
denied the necessity for African politi- 
cal parties and placed its reliance on 
the Belgians’ sense of justice for the Af- 
ricans’ betterment. The London Times 
said: “Belgian Catholics had a hand in 
drafting the manifesto.” 


ABAKO refused to place its faith in 
foreign investors, condemned Belgian 
rule “which has earned for the Congo 
the title of empire of silence.” It de- 
manded freedom for the Congo conced- 
ing the possibility of a free Congo join- 
ing a Belgian Commonwealth. Like other 
African national liberation movements, 
it also stressed the importance of an “Af- 
rican personality” and warned against 
total assimilation with Western civili- 
zation. 


LINK WITH ACCRA: The independence 
of Ghana, Morocco and Tunisia, and 
the Algerians’ struggle for freedom have 
had strong repercussions in the Congo. 
ABAKO has been invigorated by them. 


African People’s Conference at Accra. 
Even as the conference’s permanent 
secretariat announced—as its first ac- 
tion of solidarity with colonial libera- 
tion movements—it would send a repre- 
sentative to inquire into the Leopoldville 
riots, whites in the Congo's capital talk- 
ed darkly of setting up “committees of 
public safety” on the lines of those or- 
ganized by the French in Algeria. 


THERE'S NOTHING FOR THEM: The 
Jan. 4 meeting had been called by 
ABAKO to protest the increasing unem- 
ployment among Leopoldville’s Africans. 
With copper prices down and the Congo 
feeling the effects of the recession in the 
West, more than a third of the capital 
city’s employable Africans were without 
work, and the government had no provi- 
sions of any kind for them. 


ABAKO's strength may be seen in the 


fact that after its leader Kasavubu was 


arrested, the other seven African mayors 
threatened to resign; two of them were 
thereupon imprisoned. The Belgian gov- 
ernment has belatedly come up with a 
typical imperialist solution: setting up a 
commission of inquiry, along with mild 
political reforms. It has ordered the dis- 
solution of ABAKO. 


Such tactics have failed in the past 
for Britain, France and the Netherlands: 
in today’s Africa, they are sure to fail 
in the Congo. 
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THE COMMUNISTS ARE THE SECOND LARGEST PARTY 





The question before all India: After 


By Cedric Belfrage 


NEW DELHI 
FTER NEHRU WHAT? In India the 
question. is raised more than ever 
since the new round of military coups in 
Asia, and the consolidation in Pakistan 
of the rule of the pork-barrel and con- 
tempt of the people. Attention is drawn 
more sharply to the West's increasing 
pressure and “democratic” hypocrisy. 
Without Nehru the ruling Congress Party 
would be a factional shambles. Who can 
take his place? Is there a democrat in 
the house? 

Finance Minister Morarji Desai, the 
“private sector’s” dictatorial favorite, is 
too obviously the West’s candidate to win 
mass acceptance. Washington is said to 
be hedging on the more popular Jaya- 
prakash Narain, mystical “socialist” and 
would-be inheritor of Gandhi’s mantle. 
Home Minister Pant has the dubious ad- 
vantage of landlord backing. 

Popular respect for Krishna Menon, 
Defense Minister and Nehru’s foreign 
policy spokesman, is heavily offset by his 
absence from India during the independ- 
ence struggle. Many other Congress lead- 
ers were in India then but never in jail 
and the people have not forgotten. Con- 
gress no longer attracts the youth, and 
democratic fervor is as rare in its ranks 
as efficiency. 

One exception is Bombay’s vigorous, in- 
formal Chief Minister Y. B. Chavan, who 
talked to me of his “very educational” 
years in jail. The people like his handling 
of this State’s acute problems, but in 
Bombay city, the heart of the Maharas- 
trian separatist storm, a Left coalition 
elected a Communist mayor. 


THE CP: The Praja Socialists (social 
democrats) are divided even on anti- 
communism, and seem, comments Delhi’s 
weekly Link, “‘to have quietly given up all 
ambition of being considered political 
heirs-apparent of Congress . .. There 
was at one time some chance of a non-_ 
Communist Left opposition developing in- 
side Parliament. No such talk is heard 
today.” Thus the CF is the only organized 
party seriously challenging Congress. 
Many of its leaders, especially in Kerala, 
are former Congress cadres with honor- 
able jail records in the indepedence 
struggle. 

Founded belatedly in the Thirties, In- 
dia’s CP has survived all the mistakes 
in the book, starting with denunciation 
of Gandhi. It called “free India” a fake 
and backed the Telengana peasant rising, 
which ended in bloody disaster and out- 
lawing of the party. It purged “reform- 
ists” ruthlessly. Yet the courage of many 
Communists and their selfless dedication 
to socialism won broad admiration. 

In 1952 the CP emerged from under- 
ground and became India’s top opposi- 
tion party with 6,000,000 votes; in 1957, 
when it was beginning to re-admit purged 





“reformists,” it doubled the ’52 vote, and 
it is still growing. 


TOO MUCH THEORY: Nehru, impressed 
by the CP’s energy but not by its sense 
of history, once called it as “divorced” 
from Indian tradition—and hence from 
the people—as those’ who seek “Western” 
solutions to India’s problems. 


The truth in this is today recognized 


by many Communists. “We have been 
reading Marxism like Brahmins reading 
the Vedas,” a Kerala leader said to me; 
“too much theory, not enough indigenous 
experience.” On the other hand many 
feel that Nehru exaggerates the special 
complexities of Indian society: India, they 
insist, “cannot claim any exceptionalism 
from universal economic realities.” 


The CP program today, as Natl. Secy. 
Ajoy Ghosh outlined it to me here, is to 
“join hands with Nehru” in defending 
parliamentary democracy and the Five- 
Year Plans while mobilizing a mass strug- 
gle against reactionary Congress policies, 


Miscarriage of- the Plans and popular 
frustration are not the fault of parlia- 
mentary democracy as such, but of a cap- 
italist-dominated party in power which 
will not push ahead land reform and basic 
nationalization. A broad progressive alli- 
ance is needed in which Congress “as an 
organization” cannot be included. The 
CP sees such a change as “a long job” 
but it may be possible soon in such States 
as Andhra and West Bengal. 


KERALA IN SPOTLIGHT: The eyes of 
all India today are on Kerala, where the 
Communists hold power un-allied with 
any other party (“we don’t like that,” 
says Ghosh). There, Chief Minister Nam- 
budiripad told me, the CP is 60,000 
strong, “mostly peasants, mostly literate”; 
and their leaders (average age 45) get 
day-to-day education away from “Brah- 
min Marxism” into practical administra- 
tive skills and a more indigenous ap- 
proach. “We have to take decisions with 
no guiding lines from theory, and evolve 
a scheme not satisfactory to us but far 
better than before.” 

Himself a Brahmin, like Nehru and 
many other democratic intellectuals, 
Nambudiripad is intensely aware of the 
Gandhi tradition, and of the obstacle of 
caste and religious prejudices to building 
popular unity—a problem hardly existing 
in China, as he saw on a visit in 1956. 

Yet “the people have no animosity to 
our party on religious grounds—devout 








PRIME MINISTER NEHRU DURING THE 1957 ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
Many in India feel he alone holds the ruling Congress Party together 


Hindus, Moslems and Christians are in 
our ranks.” His government has outlasted 
any other in Kerala and he gives it “a 
fair chance” of re-election even against 
a united opposition. My impression is that 
if it loses, this will be due less to its 
“communism” than to its precise observ- 
ance of the bourgeois limits within which 
it operates. 


NO DICTATORSHIP: The press needles 
Nambudiripad on his relations with the 
CP center, which reproved him for his 
generous labor-relations deal to attract 
the Birla industrial empire into Kerala. 
“Our backward State must attract in- 
dustry,” he told me, “but we're a dis- 
ciplined party, and when discussion 
showed we made certain mistakes, we ac- 
cepted the reproof.” 


While Kerala is no working model of 
what the CP projects for India, the last 
party congress ruled out “proletarian dic- 
tatorship.” A Kerala party stalwart said 
to me: “No kind of dictatorship will go 
in India—the people want democracy and 
are experimenting with us to see if ours 
is the real thing.’ 


When a Revolutionary Socialist (ex- 
treme Left party) in Cochin mocked 
him for “taking the revolution with soda 
—we take it straighu,” he replied: “You 
people are going through the stage we 
were in ten years ago.” 


WEST BENGAL: Jyoti Basu, 43-year-old 
CP secretary and opposition leader in 
West Bengal, is another of the many 
Communists with awareness of past er- 
rors. Although his party climbed from 28 
to 50 seats in the last election, the chief 
gain was in Calcutta and “we failed con- 
siderably in the villages due to lack of 
organization.” 


Now the Kishan Sabha, CP-led peasant 
organization, has swelled to 300,000 mem- 
bers on the basis of a more down-to-earth 
program. Said Basu: “We are learning 
from the Kerala experience—both sides 
of it. The opposition in Kerala seems to 


Nehru what? 


be opposing just for opposing’s sake, and 
if you give that impression the people 
don’t take you seriously.” 


The CP’s new rural concentration drew 
nearly 10,000 peasants to a “mass sym- 
bolic fasting” in hungry Uttar Pradesh 
last August. Communists of peasant or- 
igin have also become heroes of the Ma- 
harastrians’ “non-violent resistance” in 
Bombay. 


NO CRYSTAL BALLS: Free-world prop- 
agandists are handicapped by the West's 
cold-war policies, and have no answer to 
the rapid economic progress of the 
U.S.S.R. and, above all, China. The press, 
energetically anti-Soviet, front-pages a 
speech in Tokyo by Indian economist 
Mahalanobis, who describes the socialist 
countries as “seriously interested in help- 
ing underdeveloped countries industri- 
alize” while the West shows “no clear 
sign” of wanting to do so. 


Most Indians don’t get the cold-war 
approach, and agree with Nehru that the 
only real division is between poor and 
prosperous nations. They will support any 
leadership that gives them democracy 
plus the original planners’ radical eco- 
nomic reforms; but they still have enough 
faith in Congress to want it strength- 
ened, not smashed. Many progressives 
rest their hopes in Nehru “giving us 
enough time” for the whole of the Left 
to understand this, and in the possibili- 
ties of an effective alliance with the 
smaller “regional” bourgeoisie who “will 
support the public sector within limits.” 


Whatever happens politically, an army 
coup after the Pakistan model seems un- 
likely, India is too large and diverse, and 
the armed forees contain substantial 
democratic elements and have a tradi- 
tion of not meddling in politics. In the 
hills above Bombay a long-haired “holy 
man” prophesied to me the break-up 
of India, and a period of “terrible blood- 
shed” undet competing warlords. It could 
come true, “after Nehru’—but this is 
India, the land of fantastic contradic- 
tions in which nothing goes quite accord- 
ing to anybody’s book. 


FREE 
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ele) SR Cc. WRIGHT MILLS’ LATEST WORK 





On the causes and 


By Otto Nathan 


HE AUTHOR of this volume* at- 

tempts more than the title indicates: 
he not only discusses the causes of war, 
but also suggests policies and actions for 
peace. The volume is rich in illuminating 
remarks about the unpeaceful nature of 
peace and the terrifying character of any 
future war, the war-propelling potential 
of military preparations, the lack of po- 
litical consciousness in the United States, 
and various additional problems, 

With many of these remarks one can- 
not but agree, while others seem gener- 
alizations and over-simplifications. It is 
difficult, however, to be in agreement 
with the author on the main problem of 
the volume: the causes and cure of war. 


Since the author is primarily a sociolo- 
gist, he seems to assume that the drive 
toward war should be examined largely 
in terms of a sociological analysis of that 
group in society—the “power elite” — 
which he considers to possess the ability 
of making final decisions in the various 
countries. He is chiefly concerned with 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 


IS ANALYSIS of the “power elite” in 

the U.S. is well-known from his earl- 
jer work on the problem, while very little 
is being said to describe, let alone to ana- 
lyze, the corresponding group in the So- 
viet Union. The author seems convinced 
that the “power elite” determines policies 
and pushes war preparations in complete 
independence: not only without consul- 
tation with the people, but even unaf- 
fected by the attitudes of what he de- 
scribes as the “powerless, apathetic, in- 
sensible publics and masses.” 

An intelligent policy against the tragic 
danger of war cannot be formulated with- 
out an understanding of the real factors 
responsible for it. The extraordinary 
threat cannot be averted unless men em- 
ploy extraordinary measures. It is in 
those areas where I find the chief weak- 
nesses of Prof, Mills’ book. 

Why do the “power elites” act as they 
do? Prof. Mills attempts to answer this 
question chiefly for the U.S. Besides a 
number of sociological considerations, he 
lists as causes supporting the military 
policies of the “power elite’: the com- 
petition with the Soviet Union over the 
industrialization of the underdeveloped 
part of the world; the fear of the “power 
elite” of an economic slump, and its de- 
sire to maintain “a stable and planned 
flow of profit,” and a “subsidized capi- 
talism.” 


UT DO THESE FACTORS convin- 

cingly explain the bitter and stub- 
born conflict between East and West and 
the huge military preparations resulting 
therefrom? I believe not. I believe this 
conflict can only be comprehended in 
all its implications if it is understood as 
being the death struggle between two 
profoundly different economic systems, 





a conflict created not by “power elites” 
but by the inexorable historical process 
which also produced the “power elite” 
and which uses it as one of its tools. 


History has left American capitalism 
no choice but to fear for its life; it must 
be apprehensive about the successful 
growth of countries that are trying to 
accelerate the development of societies 
in which privileges and inequalities based 
on private property and the domination 
of one class by another no longer exist. 

Foremost among those countries are 
the Soviet Union and China which, in 





C. WRIGHT MILLS 
A job for intellectuals only? 


turn, have no choice but to consider the 
U.S. and the other capitalist nations as 
their natural adversaries. The fears and 
suspicions, both real and imaginary, cre- 
ated on either side are the main causes 
of military preparations and of the great 
variety of “defense” measures which, in 
an endless chain, create new reasons for 
embitterment and for further hostile 
maneuvers. They create the desire to 
weaken the opponent or to prevent any 
development or any move even in distant 
territories that may strengthen the mili- 
tary potential of the other. 


ISTORY, which works through class- 

es and men, has created the antagon- 
ism between the capitalist and the non- 
capitalist world which, today, is most 
conspicuously represented by the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union. But neither the 
capitalist nor the non-capitalist world 
is a homogeneous entity. It is a mistake 
to minimize the innumerable tensions, 
frictions, concrete controversies and dif- 
ferences of interests among the nations 
belonging to those two parts of the 
world; and it is an equally great error 
to neglect, as Prof. Mills seems to do, the 
significance of the many individual 
countries of which the two blocs are 
composed, and to concentrate analysis 
and discussion almost exclusively on con- 
ditions and developments in the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union. 


While these two nations are the might- 
jest in their respective orbits, they are by 
no means completely independent in 
their decisions. Moreover, changes are 
evolving within the East and the West, 
such as the increasing strength of China, 
or the slow emergence of a bloc with po- 
tentially great economic power in Eu- 
rope, which may become very significant 
for the position that East and West adopt 
at given times and for the relationship 
between them, 


A S FAR AS THE US. herself is con- 
cerned, it is a defense of what has 
been called the “American way of life” 
which has galvanized her to believe in 
the necessity of permanent huge military 
preparations—something, it should not 
be forgotten, that was completely foreign 
to her before she felt threatened by a 
competing and possibly successful eco- 
nomic and social organization of society 
of a completely different character. 

It is a mistake to assume, as Prof. 
Mills does, that the “power elite” in the 
U.S. exists in a vacuum. While they may 
have a great deal to do with the molding 
of public opinion, large parts of the 
American public, rightly or wrongly, are 
in accord with the “power elite” in its 
belief that the American way of life is 
superior and should be protected from 
any encroachment. 

The “American way of life,” the se- 
vere shortcomings of which these masses 
of people unfortunately ignore, has be- 


cure of war 


come their way of life, whicr they do 
not want to yield to what they assume 
js developing in the Soviet Union or in 
China. This explains why probably no 
aspect of American public policy in the 
last decade has enjoyed more support by 
the American voters than the foreign 
policy of the Eisenhower and Truman 
administration, 


NY REALISTIC POLICY toward as- 

suring peace must start with the re- 
cognition of these facts: that the real 
cause of the war danger is the antagon- 
ism of two diametrically opposed systems 
of society and the susnicions, fears: and 
practices engendered by it on either side; 
that this antagonism is not the creation 
of the “power elite,” which may unduly 
exploit that antagonism for its own pur- 
poses, nor limited to the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union, and that the peoples them- 
selves, particularly in countries with dem- 
ocratic institutions, cannot be absolved 
from sharing in the responsibility for 
continued huge and dangerous military 
preparations. 

Given the nature of the problem, Prof, 
Mills’ numerous suggestions for “the pol- 
itics of peace” do not seem realistic or 
satisfactory; not only are they directed 
almost exclusively at the U.S., but they 
frequently call for unilateral action which 
is politically unrealistic and for the most 
part quite unfeasible. 

Besides the over-all goals of negotia- 
tion and co-existence, Prof. Mills ad- 
vocates for the U.S., to mention the most 
important suggestions: industrialization, 
under UN authority, of undeveloped coun- 
tries by curtailing the American military 
budget at once by 20%, and by an ad- 
ditional 10% in each successive year; the 
building, under UN auspices, of a first 
class educational system in underdevelop- 
ed areas; the cultivation of cultural re- 
lations by the abolition of the visa sys- 
tem; the removal from the private eco- 
nomy of all scientific research and devel- 
opment directly or indirectly relevant to 
the military; the cessation of all testing 
of nuclear devices; the unilateral cesas- 
tion of all further production of “exter- 
mination’ weapons; the abandonment of 
all military bases ard installations out- 
side the U.S.; and the acceptance of an 
embargo on all arms shipments to the 
Middle East. 


ROF. MILLS himself does not assume 

that his proposals will be acted upon 
at an early date since the “power elite” 
cannot be expected to act and since so- 
ciety will have to be “remade” before his 
recommendations become practicable. So 
why make such unrealizable proposals at 
a time when the danger to mankind is 
extreme and action is more urgent than 
ever? The real reason why Prof. Mills’ 
package of recommendations is inade- 
quate is that, as long as war exists as an 
institution among nations, no nation can 
be expected to take unilateral action; 
and piecemeal multilateral actions can, 
if at all, only be expected to the extent 
that they do not impair the war-making 
ability of the respective nations. 

“The only realistic military view is the 
view,’ Prof. Mills says, “that war, and 





American Friends schedule 


Intl. Relations Conference 

LTERNATIVES To Brinkmanship is 

the theme of the 19th Annual In- 
stitute of Intl. Relations to be held Feb, 
13-15 in Syracuse, N.Y. 

Sponsored by the New York State 
Peace Council of the American Friends 
Service Committee, the three-day ses- 
sion will feature a review of the “Mvths 
of U.S. Foreign Policy” by Brig. Gen. 
Hugh Hester (U.S.. Army, Ret.) and ad- 
dresses by Prof. Derk Bodde, U. of Penn- 
Sylvania authority on China; Caryl 
Kline, teacher and recent Congressional 
candidate; and A. J. Muste, secy. emeri- 
tus of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

Reservations may be made through 
Lena Gray, 841 University Bldg., Syra- 
cuse 2, N.Y. 


not Russia, is now the enemy.” And of 
course, it is equally true for the Soviet 
Union to say “that war, and not the U\S., 
is now the enemy.” If war is' the enemy— 
and it, indeed, is the enemy—our efforts 
must be passionately directed to the abo- 
lition of war, not to “limiting” or hu- 
manizing war, not merely towards the 
cessation of tests, or the cultivation of 
cultural relations, or the industrialization 
of underdeveloped countries, however 
worthwhile and necessary such and other 
proposals may be in their own right. 


HE ABOLITION of war is a global 
problem, not a problem to be solved 
by the decision makers within the “power 
elite’ of an individual nation, a problem 
that can be solved only if all nations par- 
ticipate. For the first time in modern his- 
tory, the abolition of war through the 
establishment of appropriate interna- 
tional institutions and arrangements, the 
details of which cannot be outlined here, 
has become a realistic goal of policy. 
The monstrosity of modern weapons 
has made it possible, however difficult it 
may be, that this goal actually can be ac- 
complished. Despite the profound an- 
tagonism between the capitalist and non- 
capitalist worlds, nations may consent to 
eliminate war when they realize, as they 
must, that all of them have become 
equally vulnerable, that each of them 
can be pulverized by others, and that, to 
use Bertrand Russell’s and Albert Ein- 
stein’s phrase, mankind would, in the 
event of war, face “the risk of universal 
death.” The price to be paid for peace is 





the infringement upon the sovereignty of 
individual nations—without which peace 
cannot be had. 


A® THE GOAL must be the abolition 
of war, and nothing less, the task 
must be to arouse the peoples as a whole, 
not only in the U.S., but also in the Soviet 
Union, without whose wholehearted, un- 
equivocal cooperation world peace cannot 
be established. The Soviet Union, so far, 
has rejected any idea of a real comity of 
netions, in the name of “world govern- 
ment” or any other description. 

The Soviet people ‘must be permitted 
to know that its security, as the security 
of any other nation, cannot be assured 
by weapons, however advanced Soviet sci- 
ence may be, but only by the abolition of 
war, that the goal must be: “World Peace 
Through World Law,” to use the title of 
Grenville Clark’s and Louis P. Sohn’s de= 
tailed, imaginative propositions for the 
establishment of peace. 


i HAVE NO ILLUSIONS about the ob- 
stacles and opposition everywhere. I 
am well aware of how difficult it will be 
to reach the people in the US. I fail to 
understand why Prof. Mills wants to en- 
list in the struggie for peace only the 
help of the intellectuals and why he 
neglects the labor movement almost com- 
pletely. 

Again, I know how difficult it is to 
penetrate into the ranks of organized and 
unorganized labor; but the working 
masses of our people, those who are the 
principal victims of the inequalities in 
society, are our natura] allies in the fight 
for a peaceful world 

They must be reached if we do not 
want to fail. If we find access to them, it 
will be less difficult than it may appear 
to secure their help and cooperation. The 
development of modern weapons has sim- 
plified the problem to the extent that 
everyone to whom the basic information 
can be given cannot fail to appreciate the 
prevailing threat to human survival. 


“THE CAUSES OF WORLD WAR 
THREE, by C. Wright Mills. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. 172 pp. $3.503 
$1.50 paperbound. 
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GEN. DELGADO THREATENED WITH ARREST 





Foe of Salazar dictatorship forced 
to seek asylum in Brazil embassy 


Special to the Guardian 

LONDON 

ISBON NEWSPAPERS on Jan. 8 
carried an official bulletin that, fol- 
lowing an inquiry into his activities since 
last June’s election when he challenged 
dictator Salazar, Gen, Humberto Del- 
gado had been “separated” from the army 
active list on three-quarters pay. Four 
days later the 52-year-old air force gen- 
eral, hatless and without baggage, rushed 
up to the first floor of the Brazilian em- 
bassy and was granted political asylum. 

“Free World” newspapers, always lib< 
eral with whitewash for Portugal’s fascist 
regime, published the official denial that 
“anyone was persecuting Delgado.” But 
the Jan. 8 bulletin, calling it a “very 
serious case” of “breaching military dis- 
cipline,” had also referred to “responsi- 
bilities of a criminal nature for which 
he may be called to answer,” and said 
Delgado would be “under civil law as far 
as any criminal act is concerned.” 

The clear inference was that remov- 
ing Delgado from the active list was a 
prelude to criminal action against him. 
Under Portuguese law this exposes him 
to at least six months’ detention without 
trial. 

All opponents of Salazar were mindful 
of the case of the ailing, 64-year-old 
Capt. Galvao, who after retirement from 
active service was detained since 1951 
and sentenced last March at a secret 
trial to 16 years’ imprisonment. Galvao’s 


offense was the inclusion of unpleasant 
facts in a report he was assigned to make 
on Portuguese Africa, 


[It was reported that Senhor Galvao es- 
caped on Jan. 16 from a heavily-guarded 
room on the seventh floor of Lisbon’s 
Santa Maria hospital. Hospital attend- 
ants had earlier reported that Senhor 
Galvao was paralyzed from the waist 
down and had to be carried.] 


BEVAN BANNED: Delgado—like Galvao, 
a Catholic and former Salazar supporter 
—had exposed the fraudulenc: of the 
Presidential election and, during the cam- 
paign, promised to remove Salazar if he 
won. Since the election he had tried to 
keep political issues alive despite the 
blackout, and with a group of distin- 
guished opposition leaders, including 
two admirals, had invited Aneurin Bevan 
for a lecture tour on European and world 
problems. The government banned the 
tour and arrested four non-military 
members of the invitation committee, all 
over 70. 


A few days later Interior Minister Jose 
Pires Cardozo, who was known to op- 
pose this action, resigned “because of ill 
health.” In banning Bevan the govern- 
ment said it “could not permit the in- 
tervention of foreigners in the march 
of Portuguese internal affairs.” 


A pamphlet signed by Delgado and 
others said Bevan would not have lectur- 





GEN. DELGADO (c.) AS PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE LAST YEAR 


His popularity made him a menace to Salazar’s rule 


ed on Portuguese affairs, and recalled 
numerous cases of Germans brought by 
the government during the war to indoc- 
trinate Portuguese youth and of Italians 
brought then and since to lecture on the 
“corporate state.” 

According to the government Delgado 
was free to leave the country, and many 
Portuguese democrats thought Salazar 
would be glad if he did. He has become 
a symbol to the people as “the man 
without fear” who for the first time unit- 
ed the opposition to the dictatorship. 


SALAZAR SHAKEN: After last year’s 
shock, Salazar is anxious to change the 
law to make elections entirely “indirect;” 
elections for local authorities have been 
indefinitely postponed. 

In recent speeches Salazar has appear- 
ed on the defensive. He was especially 
shaken when, last July, the Bishop of 
Porto circulated a letter violently criticiz- 
ing both the Portuguese and Spanish re- 


gimes. There are strong indications that 
the Vatican is beginning to regard such 
regimes as a liability since even the ru- 
ral masses have been completely turned 
against them, 

The Bishop of Porto said that even in 
North Portugal rural areas—supposedly 
a Salazar “stronghold” — congregations 
left churches en masse whenever the 
priests talked of supporting the regime. 

Lodged in the home of the Brazilian 
Ambassador, Delgado on the day after 
his flight was not available to the press. 
When reporters called, agents of Sala- 
zar’s PIDE (International and State Se- 
curity Police) were standing convenient- 
ly nearby, outside PIDE headquarters, In 
Britain, which is preparing a Lisbon 
“British Trade Fair” in June and antici- 
pating lush trade orders in connection 
with Salazar’s “six-year plan,” most 
newspapers buried the story or reported 
it with a tinge of embarrassment, 








“Please don’t bother, Mr, President, I’ve brought my own ,.. er... red carpet.” 


Mikoyan’s visit 
(Continued fram Page 1) 
flexible, but noted that the West had of- 
fered no “constructive counterproposals 
and no amendments to owr proposals.” 
Talking with Senate leaders in Washing- 

ton, he was reported to have said: 

“The basic trouble is that you don’t 
trust us and we don’t trust you, so why 
don’t we make just a little agreenient and 
test our confidence?” 


MEETS JEWISH LEADERS: At a Jan. 
15 UN news conference, Mikoyan favored 
“looking for positive decisions, not insist- 
ing on our own views when the other 
partners cannot agree.” He stressed the 
need for “solutions which, one way or an- 
other, will meet the interests of all the 
parties involved.’’ He warned against set- 
ting up UN committees which “place the 
Soviet Union and the socialist countries 
in a perpetual minority.” 


Mikoyan was the first top-ranking So- 
viet official to meet with a Jewish group 
here; he lunched with representatives of 
the American Jewish Committee, includ- 
ing former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman and 
AJC president Irving M. Engle. After- 
wards, Lehman said he had been author- 


ized to announce on Mikoyan’s behalf 
that “the reported plan” for the transfer 
of Russia’s Jewish population to a re- 
created Birobidzhan “is without founda- 
tion.” 

The AJC representatives said they had 
an “amicable but serious” discussion 
with the Soviet Deputy Premier and were 
“gratified” but not necessarily “satisfied” 
with Mikoyan’s denial. 

American industrialists and business- 
men were favorably impressed by Miko- 
yan, aS were many officials in Washing- 
ton. Sen. Fulbright (D-Ark.) noted his 
genuine concern over Germany and found 
him willing to go “pretty far in trying 
to find some agreement on Berlin.” 


FOREIGN MINISTERS? It is doubtful if 
Mikoyan’s visit will lead to an East-West 
summit meeting, but a foreign ministers’ 
conference, perhaps this spring, seems 
possible. The basis for such a meeting 
could be Mikoyan’s reported proposal to 
Senate leaders for either a UN guaran- 
tee of a free West Berlin or a permanent 
international commission to administer 
West Berlin. 

Harold Stassen, who met with Mikoyan, 
told the World Affairs Council on Jan, 
15 he thought German reunification 
could be initiated by uniting East and 


Cummings in London Express 


West Germany (1) with an agreement 
for a ten-year status quo for their re- 
spective social systems, and (2) by plac- 
ing it within “a wide central European 
zone including a small portion of France 
and a small portion of Russia” free of 
nuclear weapons. This, Stassen said, 
should be followed by Germany’s agree- 
ing to abide by its present boundaries 
and by a non-aggression pact between the 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact nations. 


THERE ARE OTHER WAYS: The Miko- 
yan-Stassen suggestions seemed to point 
the way to a successful foreign minis- 
ters’ conference. There were also indica- 
tions that Mikoyan had forced the Ad- 
ministration to reconsider its hitherto in- 
flexible position on German reunifica- 
tion. Secy. Dulles told newsmen that free 
elections throughout Germany were not 
necessarily the only approach to uniting 
East and West Germany. 


In any case, Mikoyan’s visit has spec- 
tacularly demonstrated that there are 
other and more effective ways than old- 
fashioned diplomacy to open up chan- 
nels of international communication— 
and to enlist the support of influential 
segments of a country’s population tn fa- 
vor of peace. 





Arthur D. Eggleston, 
hewspaperman, dead 


RTHUR D. EGGLESTON, 59, for 

many years labor editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle and in the post-war 
years chief of the press section of the 
U.S. Office of Military Government in 
Germany, died Jan. 18 in New York of 
cancer. Following his return from Ger- 
many in 1952, he was for a time labor 
editor of the N.Y. Daily Compass and 
since 1955 had been head of the New 
York bureau of Antara, the Indonesian 
national news agency, 


He was born in Farmville, Va., son of 
Dr. William G. Eggleston, editor, Single 
Tax advocate and associate of the late 
Lincoln Steffens. The family moved to 
Montana, then to California, where Eg- 
gleston was graduated from the U. of 
California, later spending a year at Ox- 
ford. He was a reporter on the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and the Call-Bulletin as 
well as the Chronicle. He was a Nieman 
Fellow in journalism at Harvard in 1939- 
40. During the war he served with the 
OWI in New York and London, going 
from his post there to Germany, 


He leaves his wife, Virginia, in New 
York, and his mother and two brothers 
in California. 





ECLC in Washington 


HE EMERGENCY Civil Liberties Com- 

mittee has openec a Washington of- 
fice in the Carroll Arms Hotel, First & 
C. Streets, N.E., just across the street 
from the Senate Office Building. From 
this headquarters the Committee pub- 
lishes a bulletin dealing with Congres- 
sional activity relating to civil liberties. 
The bulletin, entitled “Congress and Your 
Rights,” contains a listing of bills intro- 
duced which affect civil liberties, reports 
on significant legislation and excerpts of 
editorials, articles and other material in 
the field. 


News and suggestions for the bulletin 
may be sent to either the national office 
at 421 Seventh Av., N.Y. 1, N.Y., or te 
Box 1275, Washington 13, D.C. Friends of 
ECLC are urged to visit the legislative 
office while in Washington. 
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The ‘kissing case’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
zens all over the country, belittling the 
kissing incident and charging that the 
children had been sent away because 
they did not have “proper home care and 
guidance.” 
“TREASON’: Now, at the Superior Court 
hearing, Judge Price repeated the state’s 
official line. He added an attack on 
Williams who had gone to New York to 
consult with NAACP national officers 
and to help set up.the Committee to 
Combat Racial Injustice (Suite 1117, 141 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y.). This, he 
intimated, bordered on treason to the 
sovereign state of North Carolina. 

But Williams said: “I went to New 
York to solicit funds to bring justice to 
this social jungle called Dixie.” And he 
yeiterated the charges he has made to 
President Eisenhower, Gov. Hodges, State 
Commissioner of Correction and Train- 
ing Blaine M. Madison and anyone else 
who would listen: 

e@ The boys were struck by the police- 


@ The police played sadistic jokes on 
the children as they held them in a Jail 
with adult prisoners from Oct. 28 to Nov. 
4. On Halloween night a figure dressed 
in a sheet like a ghost or a Klansman 
stood outside their cell, frightening them 
so that one of the boys tried to jump out 
the window. 

e At their trial they had no counsel, 
were not permitted to confront their ac- 
cusers, and Williams was kept out of the 
hearing room even though the mothers 
had requested his presence. 


LEGAL CHALLENGE: The battery of 
defense attorneys included Conrad Lynn 


of New York, Frank Reeves, NAACP 
counsel from Washington, D.C., and 
Kenneth Lee, first Negro graduate of 


the U. of North Carolina law school. 
They pointed out that the boys had been 
arrested on an adult felony warrant and 
not in accordance with juvenile proce- 
dures prescribed by North Carolina law 
and that their six-day jailing was illegal. 
They challenged the validity of the 
North Carolina statutes under which 
white offenders are considered juveniles 
until age 20 while Negroes are consid- 


The state’s attorney general did not 
respond to this challenge and the judge 
considered it insufficient ground for re- 
versing the sentence. But the NAACP 
announced it would appeal these issues 
to the North Carolina Supreme Court at 
Raleigh and the state is now faced with 
an even broader assault on its jimcrow 
system of justice. 

Soon after the trial North Carolina 
state NAACP officials moved the Thomp- 
son and Simpson families from the 
shacks in which they had lived in Mon- 
roe to two four-room apartments in a 
Negro community in nearby Charlotte. 
The mothers, Mrs. Evelyn Thompson 
and Mrs. Jennie Simpson, $15-a-week 
domestic workers, had been fired from 
various jobs in Monroe since thei: 
arrest. 


COLOR ALONE: The NAACP also p< 

vided clothing for the children of both 
families and furnishings for the homes. 
It then set about finding new 
the mothers who are the sole means of 
support in both households. For some of 
the seven Thompson children the gar- 
ments were the first new clothing they 


sons’ 


jobs for 


seven and six, had not been able to at- 
tend school in Monroe during the cur- 
rent school term because they had no 
clothes to wear. 


Referring to the state’s contention 
that her son had been put in reform 
school because he had a “record” of 
stealing, Mrs. Thompson said: “They say 


Hanover stole a piece of ham from a 
lady’s kitchen. I don't know; maybe he 
did. We were all so hungry most of the 
time.” 


PAPER SPEAKS OUT: The first indi- 
cation that popular dissatisfaction with 
the state’s handling of the case extended 


beyond the Negro community in North 
Carolina came in th> Charlotte Observer, 
one of the country’s leading daily news- 
papers. In a lead editorial, the Observer 
commented: “If it was necessary that 
the law do something, it was just as nec- 
essary that it do the right thing. Ten- 


involved here. These are mere 
children. They are in no sense criminals. 
They are more the natural result of an 
environment which they did not create 
and which they cannot change.” 


qaer age 1S 


The afternoon Charlotte News also was 


ered adult criminals at 16. critical of the handling of the case. 


had had in years. Shirlene and Brenda, 


men who arrested them. 





LOS ANGELES 


Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein 


Lecturer, Literary Critic 


PUBLICATIONS 


TEACH YOURSELF 
RUSSIAN! 


Elementary course of Russian 
lessons, Basic grammar rules 
and widely used words, in- 
cluding Russian pronuncia- 
tion. A total of 50 lessons. 


NEW YORK 





Guardian Theater Party Friday, January 30 


CLAIRE BLOOM ROD STEIGER 


In Peter Glenviille’s production 


RASHOMON 


“The theater has finally come One of the best 
written dramas of the season.” 
—Murdock, Philadalphia Inquirer, 


Author, 


Speaks on 
Political Commitment and the Writer: 


SHOLOKHOV vs. DR. ZHIVAGO 


Chairman: Celeste Strack, Economist 
SAT. EVENING, REFRESHMENTS 
FEB. 21 DISCUSSION 
City Terrace Cultural Club 
3875 City Terrace Drive 
7:30-8:30 p.m.) 


Each Saturday in 


Moscow News 


Annual Subscription 
Only $2.50 for 
Air Mail Edition 


Sent to you direct from the 


into its own. 


“Perceptive casting, i 


1 macginative direction and robust acting... 
It is exciting ente 


rtainment.”’ ~——Waters, Variety. 


For information call ORegon 3-3800 
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Coffee hour preceding lecture, 











DONATION AUSPICES: L A. EASTSIDE U.S.S.R. 
$1.25 NATIONAL GUARDIAN COMMITTEE : . now being accepted at 

‘ Send orders immediately with 

payment. Sub starts with jan. 
One of the most exciting ATLAS OPTICAL CO 3 issue. THE METROPOLITAN MUSIC SCHOOL, INC. 
Folk Song Groups M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchel IMPORTED Specializing in Musicianship & allied theoretical subjects 
in America today ie or. ve ian alias PUBLICATIONS & For instrumentalists and singers 
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GATEWAY 


QUICK SERVICE-LOW PRICES 


Children's Preparatory Department 


4 W. 16th St., N.Y.C. 11 


Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar Bulletin on request 
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“It Will Positively Jolt You!” 


AMERICAN VOICES 


List your The Man Who Never Died aragonite in which he lived and worked. 
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deeply heartening . . . though there 
has come to my mind the image of 
the flowering dung-heap.”’ 

Rockwell Kent 
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ROVING EYE PRESS 
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Modified agreement 
LEETONIA, O. 


We do not take your vitamin 
pills and we do not always agree 
with your stand on certain con- 
troversial] issues as for instance 
Pasternak and the Hungarian 
affair of two years ago, but your 
publication has become an in- 
dispenable part of our weekly 
reading. Therefore we are in- 
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THE WORKER 
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CHICAGO 


10TH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
OF NATIONALITIES 


Colorful Folk Songs and Dances 
By Chicago National Groups 


Dramatic Skits From Real Life 
On Persecution of Foreign Born 


Ausp. 35th Anniversary Sponsoring Comm. 








SATURDAY, 
Jan. 31, 8 p.m. 


Milda Theater 
3140 S. Halsted 


Midwest Comm. 
Donation $1. 





FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 


HArrison 7-5496 
INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS - LIFE-AUTO-PIRE-HEALTB 


830 8. WELLS STREET 


AE NRE Na OSES, 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


& TRUCKING CORP. JACK R. BRODSKY 


MOVING @ RELIABLE ANY KIND OF INSURANCE: 


c e auto, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
“at oe STORAGE accident, hospitalization, compense- 


a A tion, ete, Phone: GR 5-3826 
near 3rd Av. GR 7 2457 199 Broadway—N.¥.0. 8, (11 Bt.) 
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CALENDAR - 


CHICAGO 














ANNUAL MEETING of Chicago Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. Main re- 
port vy wlandel Te-mur. audience dis- 
cussion of 1958 achievements and 1959 
program. Biggest iree literature dispiay 
in Council history. SNEAK PREVIEW of 
new Soviet documentary movies. Fri., 
Jan. 30, 8:15 p.m., Hall B-3, 32 W. Ran- 
doiph. Adm: $!., members free. 





THE AMERICAN FORUM OF CHICAGO 
presents THE FIRST & ONLY SHOW- 
ING of the great Danish movie: “DIT- 
TE, CHILD OF MAN,” (English titles) 
based on classic trilogy of the Socialist 
humanist, Martin Anderson NEXO, Di- 
rected by Bjarne Hanning-JENSEN, FRI., 
FFB. 6, 8 p.m., at Roosevelt University 
«Sinha Hall), 430 S. Michigan. Come eare 
ly' Limited seating capacity. Don. $1, 
students, 50c. 





10th ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF NATION- 
ALITIES, Sat., Jan. 31, 8 p.m., Milda 
Theatre, 3140 S. Halsted. Colorful folk 
songs & dances, dramatic skits from 
real life on persecution of foreign born. 
Ausp: Midwest Comm. Prot. of Foreign 
Born. Don. $1. 


CLEVELAND 


DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN speaks 
on “The Negro in American Literature,” 
Thurs., Jan, 29, 8:15 p.m., at Cedar 
Branch YMCA, 7615 Cedar Av. Admission 
%5c. Auspices: Guardian Club. 


MINNEAPOLIS 














Join Us in Celebrating the 
35th Anniversary of 
THE WORKER 
Sun., Feb. 1, 2:30 p.m, 
@ HEAR 6 
CLARENCE A. HATHAWAY 
former Editor, Daily Worker 
Floyd B. Olson Memorial Labor Temple 
117 S.E. 4 St., Minneapolis 
Ausp: Freedom of Press Committee, P.O. 
Box 3697 Loring Station, Minn, 3, Minn, 











NEW YORK 





Guardian Theater Night, Fri., Jan. 30. 
“RASHOMON” with CLAIR BLOOM & 
ROD STEIGER. Producer: DAVID SUSS- 
KIND. Call: OR 3-3800. 





Last chance for class registration! 
WINTER TERM 
Twenty new courses: *‘Marxist Theory,” 
“The World Today,” and ‘‘American 
Life.’’ Seven sessions, weekly thru March 
6, starting at either 6:45 or 8:30 p.m, 


COURSES: “American State,”” “Dialec- 
tics,”” ‘Human Freedom,” ‘‘Elements of 
Marxism,” “Labor Problems” & others, 


INSTRUCTORS: Aptheker, Perlo, Wells, 

Finkelstein, Collins and others. 
Registration: 2-9 daily. Fee: $6. 

@ No more than 25 admitted to class, 
FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

80 E. 11 (Bway) Rm. 227 — GR 3-6810 





AMERICAN THEATER 
238 E. 3 St. (bet. Aves B & C) 
WED., THURS., FRI., — JAN. 21, 22, 23 
A Ukrainian Film-Opera Cossacks In 
Exile plus Laurel & Hardy in Flying 
Deuces. 





Militant Labor Forum 
REV. WILLIAM H. MELISH 
‘Socialism & Civil Liberties” 
Friday, Jan, 23 8:30 p.m. 
116 University Pl. Contribution $1. 





CHILDREN’S CAMPS 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication, Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 











DR. OTTO NATHAN 
associate of Albert Einstein 
“Unemployment—Chronic Evil of Capl- 
talism.” Sun., Jan. 25, 8:30 p.m. sharp. 
Brighton Community Center 
3200 Coney Island Av., Brooklyn 


CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 


8 EXPOSURE FILM—40c 
12 EXPOSURE FILM—65c. 
FREE ROLL of 127 or 120 only with each 
film sent in for processing. Limited of- 
fer for 1 month after ad appears. 
PAL FILM SERVICE 
Bivd. P.O. Box 123 G 
New York 59, N.Y. 

















PUBLICATIONS 








FINAL CLEARANCE!! 
KANCO double-edge razor blades. Only 
50,000 left. While they last, gift box of 
100, $1. 6 boxes, $5. Order from: KAN- 
CO, 33 Union Square, New York 8, N.Y. 





1,000 Name & Address labels, in re- 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Outstanding val- 
ues on other personalized items on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N. G., 
P.O. Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 





HELP WANTED 





COUNSELORS: Men, women, age 20 up. 
Experienced teachers preferred. Group 
heads, general, nature, pioneering, shop, 
waterfront, nurse, dance. Children 4-12, 
Dutchess County, N.Y. Box 10, Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 





RESORTS 








UNLIMITED RIDING 
YOUR OWN HORSE 


Pack trips - Two Big Rodeos « Hay 
Rides - Ranch Life - Herding Cat- 
tle - Making Hay - Tractor & Truck 
Driving - Sports = Dance += Drama 
Crafts. 


BLACKHEAD MOUNTAIN 
RANCH-CAMP 

High in the Catskills - Integrated 

Coed 11-17. Low, All-inclusive Fee, 
For catalogue write: 

HARRY K. (DAN) WELLS 

Roundtop, N.Y. CAiro 9-2554 

NYC PR. 8-0250 





When 


YOUR 


wife goes to bed 


early with a headache... 
when ycur kids persist in driv- 
ing you nuts ... .. when you'd 
like to throw a shoe at the 
television set— 


Try This Maxiavellian 


Formula: 
No household chores. No 
shopping, cooking, cleaning, 


Separate dining for children. 
Day camp, 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Night patrol. Wonderful food, 
Celightful guests, topnotch en- 
tertainment. Ice skating, ski- 
ing, sledding. 

Repeat 3 full days on the 
big Wash. Birth. Weekend, 
Feb. 20-23. Rates: only $24 
up for adults, $19 up for child. 
Daily: $8.50 & $7 up. 

P.S. — The Great Antique 
Hunt, Feb. 6-8, St. Valen- 
tine’s, Feb. 13-15. 


CHAITS, A~“O8D 1, N.Y. 
Kerhonkson 3758. Open all year 











ALLABEN HOTEL 


Monmouth & Sth St., Lakewood, N.J. 
JACK AND SERENA SCHWARTZ 
Intimacy, refinement, modern. Free 
ice skating. Fabulous classical record 
collection. Library. Ent’mt. Shuffle- 
board. Jewish-Amer. cuisine. Lake- 
wood 6-1222. 














MINNEAPOLIS 








YOU ARE 


GUARDIAN’S 
TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
MUSICAL 


Music, live and recorded from 
Brahms to Beat! 


Sat. Jan. 31 8:30 p.m. | 
Donation $1 








INVITED TO THE 


At the Home of the Bakers 
2012 Girard Avenue, S. Minneapolis 





his 


? 

















Subscribe to VANGUARD, 
organ of Provisional Organizing Com- 
mittee to Reconstitute a Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Communist Party. P.O. Box 137, 
Planetarium Sta., N.Y¥.0. 10c per copy, 
$1 per year. 





NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED ‘ 


MERCHANDISE 











WE NEED SPACE!! 
for our expanding tropical plant & gift 
department. Take advantage & buy be- 
low dealers’ prices—all floor samples 
TV, radios, phonos, refrigerators, etc. 
STANDARD BRAND Distributors, — 143 
4th Av. GR 3-7819. 1-hour free parking. 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
AURE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 
SMILOW THIELLE 
N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 8t.) 
8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 788 





GET THE MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling 

CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 
22 W. 48 St «Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Distinctive gifts for all occasions 
at up to 50% discounts 
28% Amsterdam Av. (bet 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





PIANOS ~- PIANOS - PIANOS 
Large assortment of used & new pianos 
at prices below factories & stores. Call 
Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000. 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
Holiday Specials In 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED CHINA 
at discount prices 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


SERVICES 


TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 
CY 8-0420 











BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





MARCEL PAINTERS 





Private homes, apartments, business 
premises, Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. — For estimate phone; Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 
MAILING, PHOTO-OFFGET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT WILL LOOK 
LIKE NEW if you remodel it at MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Av. Tel. OR 5-7773. 
You will also get good buys and $$ 
savings on new fur garments. Come in 
and be convinced. 








SOFA REWEBBED. Relined. Springs re- 
tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Covered. Re-upholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call) mornings 9-1 

GY 8-7887 Fraternal Attention 





CUSTOM CRAFTED UPHOLSTERY 
RE-UPHOLSTERY, SLIPCOVER, 
DRAPES DRAPERY INSTALLATIONS. 
Sofas, chairs re-webbed in your home. 
Sam Stone, — OL 4-1044 





NORMA CATERERS: ORDER NOW FOR 
NEW YEAR’S and WINTER PARTIES at 
home, hall or office. Hors d'oeuvres, 
meat trays, carved turkeys, etc., deliver- 
ed anywhere in metropolitan area. — 
Phone: HU 17-1561. 

FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 

$20 Lexington Av:, NY 17 MU 3-2831 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 








AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR THE RIGHT RATE CALL 
RONNY SCHIFFRIN 
6 Beekman St CO 17-5654 
All forms of insurance 
Life, Fire, Theft, Accident. Health, ete. 





ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim's express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded-Insured, 24 hr. service, 
$4.50 per hour per man, 
SU 17-7378. 


$3.50, 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage, iocal & long distance, 
We buy and sell new and used furniture, 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brookiyn. Phone; 
BU 4-2988 (24 brs.) or IN 9-3431. 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
esuuomical, insured household moving. 
Vans, station wagons. Any place, any 
time. 

THE PADDED WAGON, AL 5-8343 





ASHINGTON, D.C., BRASS are kicking around the problem 

of the city’s civil defense. At the moment all they can agree 
on is that it is an important question and they are glad it was 
raised, Privately they are swearing at the telephone company em- 
ployes who accidentally -triggered 13 air raid alarms on Nov. 25. At 
that time (see Gallery, 12/15) some of the government workers 
rushed to shelters, but most of the city ignored the sirens. As a 
result government agencies have been forced to work out an air raid 


procedure. 


Only the Commerce Dept. has a clear policy. It wants al] its 
employes to head for the basement when an alarm sounds. Most 
other departments announced they were waiting for a bulletin 
from the Office of Civil Defense Mobilization. 

To the civilian population the problem apparently was aca- 
demic, On Jan. 10 the city’s sirens were tested. The public was not 
forewarned, and for all they knew it could haye been the real thing, 
However, police reported only a few inquiries. In downtown Wash- 
ington a reporter stopped a woman who continued with her shop- 
ping while the sirens sounded. He asked if she knew why they were 
wailing. “Am I supposed to know?” she answered. “It’s none of 
my business.” Another man said: “They sound them every Saturday 
at noon.” Actually they had not been heard since the false alarm. 
One man, annoyed at the question, said: “I’m not from Washington, 


so I wouldn’t know.” 


THE EDITORS OF THE COLUMBIA U. student paper, Columbia 
Spectator, believe that “the recent announcement that Russia has 








London Evening Standard 

“Some of the fun went out of this 

work when they developed oral 
penicillin.” 


quadrupled its outlay for edu- 
cation is frightening.”, .. Fright- 
ening, too, is what has been 
happening to Richard Wolters 
in Ossining, N.Y. Recently he 
got a setter puppy which he 
trained with hand signals for 
field work. Things went fine 
until Wolters discovered that he 
himself was beginning to re- 
spond compulsively to hand sig- 
nals, When his daughter said 
“sit.” he sat—on top of her toy 
engine. At the railroad station 
he saw a trainman swing a lan- 
tern to the right and Wolters 
bolted to the right, knocking 
down a little girl. Instead of 
picking up the child he swung 
toward the trainman to see if 
he would signal him to quarter. 
The puppy was doing well too. 
... John Seigler was hauled to 
court in Washington, D.C., for 
setting fire to his sofa by care- 


less handling of a lighted cigarette. In defense he said: ‘Well, judge, 
I had my pay and this bottle, and, well, judge, I didn’t expect to 
set the world on fire.” The judge quipped: “You made a pretty good 


start, though. Ninety days.” 


AN AUSTRALIAN COUPLE, Mr. and Mrs. Geza Laszloffy, wrote a 
love song last year called “Underneath A Satellite With You” and 
shipped it to the U.S.S.R. They predicted that their “song will 
hypnotize Mr. Khrushchev and bring peace to the world.” Recently 
they received a letter from the chief editor of the Soviet Music 
Publishing House telling them that their ballad was given to com- 
poser M, Jordansky for final editing and would soon be “issued to 
the world.” In the Soviet Union it will be retitled, ‘Underneath A 
Sputnik With You.”. .. NBC commentator Frank Bourgholtzer told 
a convention of the California Farm Bureau that “once commu- 
nism has touched something it is never the same.” He said that if 
Germany were reunited, he believes many East Germans would 
hesitate to turn state-owned industry back to private ownership. 


IN LONDON, READERS of the Daily Express were asked to elect a 
“World Cabinet” to meet a “threat to the Earth from Outer Space.” 
They were told to “select the strongest team available, irrespective 
of nation, race and party color.’ They chose: Prime Minister, 
Khrushchey; Foreign Secy., Adlai Stevenson; Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, Ludwig Erhard 


(W. Germany); 


Defense, De Gaulle; 


Trade, Mikoyan; Transport, Adenauer; Labor, Bevan; Power, Sir 
John Cockroft; Education, Diefenbaker (Canada); Agriculture, Mac- 
millan; Health, Menzies (Australia). The only woman who placed 
well in the voting was Eleanor Roosevelt. . . . Washington Post 
writer Philip Stoddard Brown says: “Inflation is more in the mind 
than in actual pricing of goods when we'pay $5 for a necktie instead 


of $1.50 we used to pay.” 


—Robert E. Light 





DANNY’S CARPET SERVICE 
EXPERIENCED - RELIABLLE 
Wall-to-Wall Carpet Installation, 
LUdlow 8-6276. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 


Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medics.l Method Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





CALVIN FORD 
GENERAL TRUCKING 
CALL ANY TIME 
Estimates cheerfully given 
OLinville 2-6795 


MOVING 





FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


LARGE ROOM, with or without kitchen 
privileges. W. 140 St. Phone: WA 6-0336. 





INSTRUCTION 


RUSSIAN AUTHORESS gives private 
lessons in primary, intermediate, ad- 
vanced Russian and conversational 
Spanish. Modest rates. Call evenings, 
Nina Balanova, SP 17-4836. 








Good question 
CHINO, CALIF. 

We are said to be apathetic, 
The contradictions, half truths, 
trite lies of our airwaves and 
most publications are legion. On 
which of these shall we base in- 
telligent consideration, and/or 
opinions and conclusions? 

Mrs. Agnes E. Roche 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK 
LIQUIDATION SALE! 


Christmas sales cleaned out almost cur entire stock of chil- 
dren’s books... There must be hundreds of eight- to twelve- 
year-clds embarrassing parents now with statistics on polar 
ice caps and the temperature of the sun! There are a few re- 
maining copies we'd like to clear off the shelves, and on orders 
or $5 or more, at a 33 1/3 savings to you! They’re good to 
have on hand for birthdays or for young patients—or to have 
available for little summer visitors. 


Orders of $5 or more... 334% off 


AGES 2-5 


THE BIG TRAIN BOOK, by Robert Kramer. A delightful, full color 
picture book in the shape of a train with wheels that turn. Text tells 
about trains. Only 36 left ree Seer ee: $1. 


THE BIG FIRE ENGINE. BOOK, by Virginia Brody. A gaily illust- 
trated play book in the shape of a fire engine, with wheels that turn. 
PS | ee i ere ie : : — 


AGES 6-10 


THANK YOU, MR. SUN, by Hyman Ruchlis. Explains the impor- 
tance of the sun in our daily lives, and provides an elementary un- 
derstanding of chemistry, physics, biology. Only 3 left $1. 


WHAT MAKES ME TICK?, by Hyman Ruchlis. The similarities and 
differences between a human body and a car; an instructive discus- 


sion between Jimmy and the family automobile. Only 12 left $1. 
AGES 8-12 

LIFE IN THE ARCTIC, by Herman and Nina Schneider. The fasci- 
nating story of life in the Arctic, copiously illustrated. 12 left $2. 


LIFE IN THE TROPICS, by the same authors, expertly illustrated. 
How people and animals live in the jungles and villages. Only six 
copies on hand PTE a AI ales $2. 


AGES 9-14 


THE STORY OF DINOSAURS, by Stanley and Barbara Brown of 
the University of California. A full length book about all the fasci- 
nating creatures of the Age of Reptiles, with a full index and biblio- 
graphy. Just 13 copies left . $2.75 


REMEMBER . . 33144% off on Orders of $5! 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 












on 
(N.Y¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 
No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories. 
OMENS. i cddaseiveseceer Cc eccccccccces TET Tit errr eT oe 
i SPP Pe EP ECR PT er re Tee Soeeeue Ceveecscees eeccccecece 
| Meee eee Le ctleeee. WN cous WBE tes essaes eens 
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Negro History 
Week Special 


Negro History Week will be 
Feb. 8 to 14. Each year the 
GUARDIAN sells several hun- 
dred copies of the lovely al- 
bum by Sidney Poitier, Poetry 
of the Negro People. It’s a 
treasured addition to any rec- 
ord library, covering a wide 
range of poetic selections from 
the folk writing of James 
Weldon Johnson to the more 
literary achievements of 
Countee Cullen ... and read 
by an experienced actor who 
knows what the words mean. 


Poetry of The Negro 
read by 
+ e,e 
Sidney Poitier 
assisted by 
Doris Belack 
12” LP, List Price $4.98 
GBS PRICE: $3.95 ppd. 
Selections Include 
Paul Laurence Dunbar 
At Candle Lightin’ Time 
When Malindy Sings 
An Ante-Bellum Sermon 
Ere Sleep Comes Down To 


Soothe The Weary Eyes 
We Wear The Mask 


James Weldon Johnson 
The Creation 
Lift Every Voice 


Countee Cullen 
To John Keats 
Yet Do I Marvel 


Langston Hughes 
I, Too 
Blues at Dawn 
Mother to Son 


Gwendolyn Brooks 
When You Have Forgotten 
Sunday 


M. Carl Holman 
Debate of the Dark Brothers 


Armand Lanusse 
Epigram 


Remember, Too, 
Three Outstanding 
Albums ...... $3.75 ea. 


FOLK SONGS by LEON BIBB, 
with chorus and orchestra con- 
ductéd by Milt Okun; Fred Hel- 
lerman, guitar. A collection of 
American songs beautifuly sung 
and arranged. 


SONGS with GUY CARAWAN— 
Songs from all over the world, 
many you are sure never to have 
heard before, sung in Carawan’s 
wonderful tenor. 


FOLK SONGS for babies, small 
children, parents and baby sit- 
ters by THE BABY SITTERS— 
One of the most original and 
charming albums in recent years, 
for every family with a _ baby- 
sitting problem! 











A NEW ALBUM 
BY FOLKWAYS! 


THE GAZETTE 


Topical Songs and Ballads 
sung by 


Pete Seeger 


with banjo and 12-string 
guitar accompaniment 
SONGS: 


Pretty Boy Floyd, 


of Independence, 


Wild West Is Where I Want To Be, Demi 
Song, Ballad of Sherman Wu, Roll on 
We'll 
Have Peace, The Scaler, Newspapermen, 
Talking Atom, Battle of Maxton Field, 
Doctor Freud, There Is Mean Things 
Happening in This Land. With illustrat- 
ed text and notes. 1 12” 33 1/3 RPM 


Columbia, Reuben James, Then 


longplaying record. 


List Price ............$5.95 


GBS Price ............$3.75 ppd. 


Banks of 
Marble, TVA Song, Martian Love Song, 
42 Kids, State of Arkansas, Declaration 
Teachers Blues, The 
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SPECTATORA 


The vulture’s cry 


WAS AT THE SHOREHAM HOTEL in Washington, D.C., on 

Dec. 27 attending a morning meeting of the American Assn, for 
the Advancement of Science. I had gone to this symposium on 
Controversial Areas in 20th Century Criminology to find out what 
was being said and done about the injustices which exist in our 
courts and prisons, 





Following a presentation on the growing support for the 
American League to Abolish Capita] Punishment by its executive 
director Sara B. Ehrmann, and an announcement that the film, 
“I want to Live,” would be shown that evening, was an unscheduled 
speaker, Dr, Jack Kevorkian of Michigan. His topic was announced 
as Capital Punishment or Capital Gain. 


[The Washington Post reported Dr. Kevorkian’s proposal: “He 
explained that at the time set for ... execution, the condemned 
man would be anesthetized, never to regain consciousnegs. Scientists 
could then use the living body for research. ... When the experi< 
ment was over—in a few hours, possibly several months—the human 
guinea pig would be put to death by an overdose of the anesthetic.’ 


Y FIRST REACTION, as he began to present his idea that 
medical science needed to use the bodies which were now 
being wasted through execution, was that he was attacking capital 
punishment by showing its logical outcome. But to my horror, I 
realized this man was serious. Since we had capital punishment, 
and would obey the law 
by a skillful and painless ; 
killing, why not profit by 
the situation? 

As he spoke on and on, 
Outlining the procedures, 
the guarantees that this 
would be carried out only 
with the consent of the 
condemned person, I was 
in the death chamber with 
Ethel and Julius. I saw 
the thousands and thou- 
sands of faces contorted 
with grief, I felt all of the 
hope and terror and sor- 
row as Ethel kissed the 
matron. Still he spoke on, 
arguing that this was to 
be different from the ex- 
periments carried out by 
the Nazi doctors because 
anesthesia would be used. 
Even innocent persons 
could benefit by such a 
procedure, since the addi- 
tional time while he was 
in coma could result in his 
being saved if new evidence were produced in that interval. 

I had the feeling of having gone far away from the meeting 
and I was talking to Mort and saying to him: “Look, they found 
they were innocent, but it was toc late.” 


HIS IS NO MADMAN’S SCHEME, I reminded myself. Just as 

mice eat their abnormal young, this theory of death and destruc- 
tion is being proposed. 

Dr. Kevorkian’s voice hammered on telling how the bodies 
would be decently sewn up for burial, and I saw the mothers and 
the wives, the children standing around the coffin of their beloved, 
and the air around me became thick and heavy, and the world 
dark and ugly. His voice rose as he extolled the advanées that 
science could make if it were not hampered by the limitation of 
concern for life. His professional voice described the inducement 
of the coma at the time scheduled for execution, and I felt myself, 
with Morton, swinging into a darkness, past the death chamber. 

I found myself on the floor. I heard a voice calling: “Is there 
a doctor here?” and scmeone was lifting my head and asking me 
questions. I thought to myself: “I shouldn’t have let myself faint. 
I shouldn’t have. I have to tell these people about Morty, and now 
how am I going to be able to do it?” I told them I was all right. 














MORTON SOBELL 
What will you do to help? 


LISTENED TO a concluding address and kept telling myself: 
“Calm down, think, so when you get a chance in the discussion 
period you will be able to make them understand.” 

So I did tell them, in discussion period, about Ethel and Julius 
and about Morton, and about the need to view people as human 
beings. I reminded them that it was in their name that Morton 
was continuing in prison; I told them of his innocence and I asked 
them to do something about it. 

On Monday, when I saw Morton in Atlanta, we talked, and I 
assured him that I was only a few-bruises the worse for wear. He 
told me that he had heard of Dr. Kevorkian’s address, and that all 
through the prison there had been a reaction of fear and revulsion. 

When I told him of the response of the meeting, the intense 
interest, he said: “The most important thing to me is the fact 
that we have friends everywhere, but how do we reach them all?” 

We have friends everywhere, and we must reach them if we 
are to free Mort and not have a country where inhuman things can 
happen. Write to me and tell me what you will do to help. My ad- 
dress is 940 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 


—Helen Sobell 








